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Brotherhood Men Plan Topics for the Year 1941 
By the Rev. Arthur H. Getz 


Tue Brotherhood of the United Lu- 
theran Church is looking forward to 
another year of helpful Christian study 
and work. The topic studies adopted for 
1941 will center around the theme, 
“Christian Goals for Brotherhood Men,” 
and will be prepared by the Parish and 
Church School Board. Each month’s 
study will not only add to the fund of 
Christian knowledge but will point to 
definite service which Christian men 
can render. 


In January, when many Christians 
are making resolutions, our Brother- 
hood will study the topic, “Giving the 
Bible Its Rightful Place.” Brotherhood 
men will be encouraged so to use their 
Bibles that they will find in them the 
key to the solution of spiritual prob- 
lems. Suggestions will also be made 
how members of the Brotherhood can 
lead others to a more vital use of 
Scripture. 


In February, as the Brotherhood 
studies the topic, “Developing a Per- 
sonal Faith,” an effort will be made to 
aid men in developing a personal faith 
that will be adequate for the needs of 
our age and to direct them in taking 
those steps which will aid others in 
developing such a faith. 


In March, when Christians every- 
where will be striving to use the Lenten 
Season as a means for personal enrich- 
ment, members of the Brotherhood will 
be studying the topic, “Promoting the 
Prayer Life.” 


In April, with its Easter season, when 
thousands of new members will be 
added to the rolls of the Church, mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood will study the 
topic, “Linking the Church to the 
Home,” and will discuss practical ways 
in which religion may be vitalized 
through church and home co-operation. 


Place Finding 

In May, Brotherhood men will be 
encouraged to aid all members, and 
particularly new members, of the 
church to find their place in the fellow- 
ship activities of the congregation. The 
topic study will be, “Fostering Chris- 
tian Fellowship.” 


In June, members of the Brother- 
hood will be directed to an examination 
of their church’s property in order to 
discover improvements which could be 
made within and without the church 
building. The topic discussion will be, 
“Improving the Church Property.” 


In July, when many people enjoy in- 
creased leisure time, members of the 


Brotherhood will examine the pos- 


sibility of stimulating good reading_ 


through the creation or improvement 
of a workers’ reference library. The 
topic theme will be, “Promoting Chris- 
tian Reading.” 

In August, the Fifth Objective of the 
Brotherhood will receive attention un- 
der the topic, “Safeguarding Com- 
munity Life.” Members of the Broth- 
erhood will be encouraged to promote 
those changes or improvements in their 
local communities which would raise 
the standards of health and morals. 


School’s Values 


In September, when congregations 
are planning their educational work 
for the ensuing year, members of the 
Brotherhood will make their contribu- 
tion as they study the topic, “Securing 
Adequate Educational Equipment.” 

October includes Brotherhood Sun- 
day, and Brotherhood men will there- 
fore be guided to make an honest 
evaluation of services rendered by the 
Brotherhood during the past year and 
to project plans for increased service 
during the coming year. The discussion 
will center around the theme, “Serving 
Through the Brotherhood.” 

In November, congregations of the 
United Lutheran Church will be con- 
ducting their Every Member Visita- 
tions. This is a good time for the Broth- 
erhood to discuss the topic, “Support- 
ing the Causes of the Church.” The 
work of all the boards and agencies of 
the United Lutheran Church will be 
briefly surveyed to discover what mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood can do to sup- 
port the work of the Kingdom through 
these agencies. 

In December, many individuals and 
organizations present gifts to their con- 
gregations. A valuable gift for any 
congregation would be equipment 
which would enable the congregation 
to make greater use of visual presenta- 
tions in connection with its educational 
program. Brotherhoods will therefore 
look into these teaching agencies as 
they consider “Promoting Visual Edu- 
cation.” 


THE WHOLE OF LIFE 
By Laura Emily Mau 


HE wHo can grasp the whole of life, 

Sees through the outer husk of clay, 

And works for things which will 
endure, 

To reach life’s true reality. 
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December 25, 1940 


The Light Shining in Darkness 


IT Is quite possible that 1940’s December 25 will be 
just another Wednesday in Europe and in other parts 
of the world where battles are in process. Military dis- 
cipline will exact obedience to orders issued by those 
empowered to command. The destruction of confidence 
between war lords, invariably the fruit of fear and hate 
in international conflicts, has made it unsafe to agree 
to a temporary armistice: neither side dares trust the 
other to keep the mutual promises required of both. 
Also, the lack of food has become a major foe to both 
sides, and cessatien of fighting for even twenty-four 
hours is interpreted as one more day’s drain upon the 
support of military and civilian morale. Hunger is more 
dangerous than bombs and tanks. 

And so the war orders for the day will be the usual 
ones. The noise of guns will drown the sound of church 
chimes. By the smoke and dust of exploding bombs 
men will make the stars invisible to themselves. 

But the mystical light of one Star will continue to 
fall upon the hearts and affections of soldiers and 
civilians alike. December 25 will be the birthday of 
the Saviour of mankind despite the noise and confusion 
of battle. In thought the families separated by the call 
to arms will see each other. The ties that are common 
to mortals, often unfelt in times of peace, will be dis- 


cerned by rich and poor, by learned and ignorant, by 
friend and foe. The Star of Bethlehem continues évery- 
where to cast its penetrating beams upon beings capable 
of discerning divine kindness and mercy. Its rays will 
not be withdrawn today. 

As we, who have freedom of worship, go to our 
churches for the Christmas worship, we must not deny 
the evidence of this Light of Bethlehem in our lives. 
What we can see bears witness to its enlightening pres- 
ence. Stores thronged with shoppers to purchase gifts; 
mails packed with presents laden with messages of love; 
gatherings of Christians to arrange maintenance of per- 
secuted brethren in far distant lands; the candles burn- 
ing on beloved altars and the choruses of praise sent 
heavenward by congregations of grateful believers—all 
these are visible by the light that shone over Bethle- 
hem when shepherds kept watch over their flocks, and 
responded to the first “Glory to God in the highest.” 

“The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.” 
Only a sin-brutalized Herod resorts to the murder of 
innocents in order to black out the light of Bethlehem’s 
star. Arise, Christians! “Shine, for thy light is come. 
And the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” “O sing 
unto the Lord a new song, for He hath done marvelous 
things.” 
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le (tiak in The News 


Merry Christmas 


We don’t often get 300 years behind in reporting news 
on this page. But here is an item from Plymouth Rock, 
dated December 25, 1620, in which the Pilgrims re- 
corded that on that day they “went on shore, some to 
fell timber, some to saw, some to rive, and some to 
carry; so no man rested all that day.” 

It wasn’t just because the colonists were busy. They 
really did not approve of Christmas. As late as 1659 the 
general court of Massachusetts enacted a law providing 
that “whosoever shall be found observing any such day 
as Christmas or the like, either by forbearing of labor, 
feasting, or any other way, as a festival, shall be fined 
five shillings.” 

Back of the stern Puritan refusal to celebrate the 
festival was knowledge of what a merry Christmas 
meant to many people. As Cotton Mather asked on 
December 25, 1712, “Can you in your consciences think 
that our holy Saviour is honored by mirth, by long 
eating, by hard drinking? . . . Shall it be said that at 
the birth of our Saviour, for which we owe as high 
praise to God as the heavenly host can do, we take 
the time .. . to do actions that have much more of hell 
than of heaven in them?” 


How to Select Hymns 


Advice to the people who select hymns for various 
church gatherings is given by the Rev. Amos Lundquist 
in The Lutheran Companion. 

The first hymn should be one 
that everybody knows, he says. 
People come together from dif- 
ferent places, from varying ex- 
periences, in different moods. 
They need to be unified in 
spirit at the outset of the meet- 
ing by sharing in the singing 
of something they all know. 
“Just as the instruments of an 
orchestra need to be tuned to 
a standard pitch, so the people 
who come to a church gather- 
ing need to be turned to a cen- 
tral thought or purpose.” If the first hymn is unfamiliar, 
many will not try to sing it, so the unity of the group 
will not be established. 

Next should be a hymn which expresses deep per- 
sonal yearning for God; a hymn of penitence, or of 
faith, or telling of the atoning death of Christ. 

Somewhere in the program may be a hymn selected 
primarily for its beauty, either of poetry or melody. 
And the last hymn may well be a chorale. Lutherans 
should appreciate and make use of their fine heritage 
in these old world hymns. “When people go home from 
church with the rich harmonies of a final chorale 
reverberating in their memories, they have something 
that increases in value as time affords better under- 
standing and appreciation.” 


By G. ELson RUFF 


Thunder in the East 


News from foreign mission headquarters of various 
denominations tells of gradual retreat from the Far East. 
It is reported that all Methodist missionaries are leav- 
ing Korea. Many Presbyterians are also withdrawing. 

Withdrawal of missionaries from Korea is to avoid 
being obliged by government authorities to worship at 
Shinto shrines, thus compromising fundamental Chris- 
tian loyalty. The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions declares that “certain states, under the influence 
of nationalistic fervor, and inspired by a sense of 
Messianic destiny, exact of institutions functioning 
within their borders as a condition of continuance, a 
symbolic expression of loyalty, which, in the judgment 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, conflicts with the 
allegiance which is due to God alone.” 

A federation of seventeen Protestant churches in 
Japan, including the Lutheran, is being planned in 
accordance with new laws governing religion. The new 
church union is to be entirely administered by Japanese 
Christians. It is hoped to have the federation in a form 
acceptable to the civil authorities by April 1, 1941. 

Twenty missionaries of the Disciples Church have 
been ordered home from China. Eighteen of them are 
women. There is pressure on all missions throughout 
the Far East to bring home women and children. 


Shoe on the Other Foot 


Protestants rescued the Bible from its imprisonment 
in a dead language because they believed it was more 
important to have the Word in language common people 
could understand than to have it embalmed in the 
classic beauty and clarity of the Latin. 

Then the English-speaking Protestants turned around 
and have insisted decade after decade that our Bible 
remain undisturbed in its beautiful garb of the seven- 
teenth century English of the King James’ version. 
Language moved along, words changed their meaning; 
and gradually our Scriptures have become difficult for 
the average reader. Excellent twentieth century trans- 
lations have been made, but they fail to win approval 
of church authorities. 

Now there is to be a new official Roman Catholic 
Bible in English, prepared by twenty-six scholars of 
the Catholic Biblical Association, which is scheduled for 
appearance in April, 1941. 


Federal Council Elects Dr. Weigle 


Dr. LutHER A. WEIGLE, dean of the Yale Divinity 
School and famed as author and lecturer, was elected 
president of the Federal Council of Churches to suc- 
ceed Dr. George Buttrick at the biennial convention in 
Atlantic City December 13. 

Dr. Weigle is a graduate of Gettysburg College and 
Seminary, and served in the Lutheran ministry at the 
outset of his brilliant career. 

The Council debated in its recent sessions the role of 
the Church in efforts to regain world peace. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.iius F. SEEBACH 


Religious education, which was banished from the 
French government-supported schools in 1923, is slated 
to return soon under the auspices of the Vichy govern- 
ment. “Godless schooling has had its day,” says Jacques 
Chevalier, secretary-general of Vichy’s Ministry of Pub- 
lic Education. This is a part of Petain’s program to 
teach “duty toward ourselves and our kind—family and 
country—and toward God.” The decree has its merits, 
though it is unfortunately tied up with a number of 
ultra-reactionary measures that will in the end spoil the 
effectiveness of the educational measure. Likewise, it 
should be remembered that France’s former educational 
program was not nearly as irreligious as this recent 
action seems to indicate. Nation-wide governmental pro- 
visions were made for periods of religious instruction 
outside the schools, and this on a wider and more 
thorough plane than obtains in our own land. 


Mexico’s new president, Avila Camacho, has reaped 
a prompt and generous harvest for his earlier declara- 
tion that he was a Catholic, and that he would not, as 
president, tolerate any anti-religious agitation, nor rec- 
ognize any anti-religious influences, in the affairs of 
government. Archbishop Martinez has issued an appeal 
(December 4) to all Mexican Catholics to co-operate 
“sincerely and effectively” with Camacho’s government. 
Commenting favorably on the progress of religious peace 
and freedom of conscience during the Cardenas regime, 
the Archbishop expressed his conviction that these noble 
principles would be “consolidated and perfected” in the 
“new presidential period.” The anti-religious and com- 
munistic elements in Mexico are in distinct retreat, for 
which rapid reversal of fortune they have chiefly to 
blame their own excesses. If the religious forces, now 
moving to the front in Mexico, are wise, they will re- 
member that it was very similar follies of their own that 
brought about their difficulties and consequent perse- 
cutions. 


The Writer has, from time to time, received samples 
of publications, locally published and privately sustained 
by a number of enterprising pastors. The latest was 
“The Children’s Hour,” issued by the Rev. Martin P. 
Simon, Eugene, Oregon. It seemed a good idea—an idea 
that will be justified only by a thorough response on 
the part of pastors who project similar periodicals—to 
encourage such pastors to send samples of their various 
publications to the Secretary on Promotion, the Rev. 
F. Eppling Reinartz, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. A more comprehensive knowledge of what is being 
done along these lines, at present in a humble and un- 
known way, might well be a stimulus to the Church at 
large, and an encouragement to those who labor in this 
field unknown to each other. The U. L. C. A. might 
find a way to foster these various attempts to educate 
the Church. If this is interesting news to the readers 
of this column, make more of it. Your columnist will 
be glad to be of any service. 


Another Year, unless a happy release can be effected, 
will witness great changes in heretofore important agri- 


cultural pursuits of Holland, Denmark, Norway, Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium, and even France. Holland will have to 
give up its tulips as well as its cattle industry; Denmark 
and Belgium, and others in proportionate measure, have 
had to reduce sharply the size of their herds because of 
the strict rationing of fodder. All of them will raise 
what they are told, of vegetables and grain and a meas- 
ure of fruit. The conquerors must be provided with 
what they cannot raise for themselves, partly because of 
their absorption in military objectives. Perhaps, then, 
the dairy-conscious population of Europe will be inter- 
ested in the experiments being carried on at Tuskegee 
Institute. That famous Negro training center in Alabama 
is developing a new breed of goats that will thrive on 
the restricted plots of the usual Negro farmer upon a 
diet of brambles, vines, and even paper, on which cattle 
would starve. So far the experiments already indicate 
that the new breed of goats will produce from three to 
six quarts of milk per day for ten months of the year as 
over against the daily pint the ordinary nanny will yield 
at present, and then only in the suckling period. An- 
other favorable feature of the experiment is that goat 
milk is more nutritious than cows’ milk, and is virtually 
free from the diseases frequently carried in cows’ milk. 


Of the “Four Horsemen” riding over Europe today, 
disease bids fair to be the most deadly. In spite of the 
earlier optimistic reports in October, that the usual 
camp-followers of war—flu, cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
typhus, typhoid, smallpox and dysentery—had up to that 
time succumbed to the improved resources of medical 
science, the growing lack of food and heat are bound to 
make Europe’s population. increasingly susceptible to 
disease. German physicians, following hard upon the 
heels of their armies, are credited with repressing the 
usual phenomena of epidemics in their wake; but they 
have yet to contend with the breeding weather of winter. 
Britain is making heroic efforts to overcome the deadly 
disruption and human exposure to the elements pre- 
cipitated by intensive bombings and the conditions of 
emergency air-raid shelters. Extensive preparations are 
being made in this country to meet their needs. Yet 
the danger grows daily nearer and greater, and there 
is no assurance that our shores will escape the threat- 
ened scourges. The people of America are being urged 
to extra care in the observance of the rules of health. to 
avoid, if possible, the return of the epidemics of 1918-19. 


The Chaplains at the Marine Memorial Chapel, 
Quantico, Va., are experiencing a unique difficulty with 
their congregations. The cause of this difficulty is a 
revolving altar, which was so built to provide for alter- 
nating Catholic and Protestant services. The two altars 
are placed back to back, and revolve on an electrically- 
operated turntable at the close of the one service to 
make ready for the next. The thing that harasses the 
chaplains is that the first congregation wants to remain 
to see the altar revolve, and that keeps out the following 
congregation. Would a revolving altar help the attend- 
ance upon our civilian churches? 


Reacuine the knoll beyond 
Tumbling Creek, Garland 
Foster stopped for a moment 
to look down upon the cabin. 
A welcoming light shone from 
every window, and insidea 
figure moved about the kitchen. 
Evidently Eric had arrived 
home first and had started sup- 
per against her late coming. 
Usually the very sight of the 
stout cabin backed against the 
pine-covered slopes of the Vir- 
ginia hills filled her with a 
sense of peace and security, but 
not tonight. The last hour had 
been too discouraging. It would 
never do, either, she reflected, 
to let Eric know just how much indigo her spirit had 
absorbed in that short while. After all, he had his own 
burdens to bear. Besides, a minister’s wife had to have 
courage—courage enough for two sometimes. Garland 
squared her narrow shoulders under the red plaid 
jacket, lifted her chin, and started down to the cabin. 

“Hello,” she called to the tall figure busy with the 
frying pan. 

Eric turned deep blue eyes upon her. “Hello, your- 
self; how went the afternoon?” 

“Oh, so—so,” Garland responded evasively, keeping 
her face carefully averted as she got out of galoshes. 
“How did yours go?” 

“Not even so—so.” 

Garland sickened. Eric was discouraged, too. ‘“O 
God, not tonight,” she breathed prayerfully. “I can’t 
have enough courage for both of us tonight.” 

Eric came over to the table. “Do I have to put on a 
cloth?” 

“You do! Remember, Eric, we agreed to hold on to 
a few of the amenities of life even if Fate did cast us 
‘into the sticks.’ On with the cloth!” 

Eric made a wry face and then grinned boyishly. “Just 
as you say, Lady.” He spread the peaseant square and 
then went to the cupboard after dishes. 

As Garland slipped into her place she asked: “Where 
did you call, Eric?” 

“First at Simeon Traylor’s and then at the Bensen 
cabin.” 

“You didn’t break the matter of a new church site to 
Simeon, did you?” 

“I did; and got a first-class explosion! He’d thank 
furriners to keep out of his affairs. Reckoned the 
schulehouse was good enough for meetin’. They’d used 
it in his grandpap’s time. He had no strip of land for a 
church—needed it all for corn. Didn’t favor no rock 
church anyway. Them rocks had caused him nothin’ 
but trouble all his life; so why put them in a church? 
That was the substance of it.” 

“Oh, Eric!” 

“The call at the Bensen cabin didn’t bring any spir- 
itual uplift either.” He reached for the syrup pitcher 
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O Bethlehem Star 


By LeETA SCHAEFER WIERSON 


and let a brown stream trickle to his plate before con- 
tinuing: “My word, Garland, there’s a problem in 
sociology for you. Fourteen persons trying to live on 
nine acres of poor land. The baby has rickets; one boy 
is deaf; and unless I miss my guess the girl Cleva is 
tubercular. Bradley wanted me to trade his potatoes 
for a cow; but what do I know about that? I was trained 
for the ministry and not in the art of bartering. I’ve no 
doubt though a trader would be more respected, and 
more useful.” 

“Eric, please.” 

“Then there’s the mother Ollie. You should see her. 
She looks every day of sixty-five and can’t be a day over 
forty. She’s bed-ridden, just plain worn out with pov- 
erty, child-bearing and work.” 

There was a silence. Then Eric spoke again, this time 
hesitantly. “You wouldn’t call there sometime, Garland, 
would you? It seems she might be made more com- 
fortable if—” 

As he spoke Garland’s lips thinned into a tight line 
and her gray eyes grew-a little hard. “Alice Farraday 
advised against that sort of thing, and you know it. She 
knew these people better than we'll ever know them. 
If once they find out that I’ve had nurse’s training, Pll 
never have a peaceful moment. I agreed to come here 
as your wife, but I didn’t promise free nursing care to 
every hill-billy’s wife that needed it. That’s final.” 

Eric wanted to say that perhaps the young and flippant 
Alice had been wrong, but he wisely held his tongue. 
After all, Alice was a friend of Garland’s. Garland 
pushed back her chair and attempted to rise. She was 
not quick enough; the flood came too suddenly. She 
sank down again, dropped her head into her hands and 
wept bitterly. 

Eric was all concern. Garland dabbed at her eyes 
furiously. “It’s no use pretending. I’m so sick of this 
mountain charge I could scream. What’s the use of 
trying to do anything for people who don’t want to be 
helped?” 

Eric reddened. “You’re not being quite fair. Remem- 
ber they have been landlocked in these mountains for 
generations without the advantages you and I know.” 

“Just the same they are hopeless,” Garland flared. 
“Tf you had been at the schoolhouse this afternoon dur- 
ing practice hour, you’d understand. Retta Davis was 
there—daughter of old Simeon Traylor. She brought 
her daughter Hassie, the toothless, drooling one, and 
insisted that we give her a recitation for the Christmas 
program. She can’t recite, but to pacify her we gave 
her ‘O Bethlehem Star.’ ” 

Eric smiled. “After all, Garland, that is a small thing 
and could happen anywhere.” 

“But it was only one of many things. When I passed, 
Sarah Hamper felt of my dress and whispered some- 
thing to Retta, and—” 

“You knew better than to wear a silk dress among 
these people, even if it is an old one,” he rebuked gently. 
“Even Alice advised putting yourself on a level with 
them.” 

“T’m getting there fast enough.” There was bitterness 
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in her words. “You can’t live in Tumbling Creek with- 
out feeling cut off from the rest of the world. It’s almost 
Christmas, Eric, but do we know it? We do not! Oh, 
Eric, it seems like the end of the world to me. I just 
cannot spend Christmas here!” 

There! It was out. She hadn’t mean to say it, had 
guarded against it for days. But then it was the first 
Christmas away from mother and dad, and the moun- 
tains were so lonely. 

Eric arose slowly. “If that’s the way you feel, Garland, 
perhaps we had better send you back to Prosper for the 
holidays.” 

“Send me? You won’t go?” 

“T can’t. Christmas is a holy day; my place is with 
my church.” 

Silence fell upon the two in the low kitchen. Mechan- 
ically Garland sloshed the dishes about in the suds; 
mechanically Eric rinsed and dried them. Later Eric 
prodded the fire into flames and sat down to read a 
homiletic journal. Garland silently picked out nut meats 
for the Christmas fruitcake. As she worked, she planned. 
Christmas at Prosper! Eric had been kind and under- 
standing to say she might go home, she admitted. It 
meant a journey of ten miles over bad roads to the Four 
Points railway station and then two hundred fifty miles 
by rail. It would cut an alarming swath into their 
meagre salary, but they would manage. Eric would be 
alone on Christmas Day, too, if she went, but she would 
make it up to him in a hundred different ways. She 
would put her whole soul into the planning of the 
Christmas program for one thing. Eric would appre- 
ciate that. How hard she would work to make it worth- 
while. That program had to be a success in spite of the 
drooling Hassie and her garbled, “O Bethlehem Star 
that Shines Afar.” 
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Garland, having put her hand to the plow, did not 
turn back. Without a word of protest she walked the 
mile to the schoolhouse every afternoon to spend the 
short interval between school dismissal and nightfall in 
preparation of the program. She spent hours hunting 
Christmas greens and fashioning them into wreaths and 
festoons. With infinite patience she heard Hassie say 
over and over again, slowly, but droolingly, but albeit 
happily: “O Bethlehem Star that Shines Afar.” 

The program was to be given Sunday evening. On 
Monday Eric would take her to Bailey’s General Store 
and from there she would go with Riley Bailey, the 
mailman, to catch the one o’clock train. By Christmas 
Eve she would be in Prosper. In the meantime, there 
was much to be accomplished. 

She sponged and pressed her best dress, freshening it 
up with a cuff and collar set fashioned from a guest 
towel for which she found no other use. She packed the 
little gift fruitcakes in carefully hoarded tissue paper, 
tucking a sprig of green into the folds. She left one in 
storage for Eric. She meant to dress a chicken for him, 
too, and to bring up vegetables from the cellar. 

Before she knew it, Sunday was upon them. She and 
Eric walked to services in air that was crisp and cold. 
Dark clouds curtained the sky ominously. 

“I believe we are in for a white Christmas,” Eric 
observed. 

Garland involuntarily laid an arresting hand on his 
shoulder. “Tf it should snow very hard, Eric, I couldn’t 


CHRIST IS BORN TODAY 
By Annie Belle Bodie 


ALONE I sat with eyes intent upon 

A copy of a well-known manger scene, 

A painting by an artist of renown— 

The baby Jesus lay half on the hay 

And half upon His mother Mary’s arm. 

I was enraptured with the lovely scene. 
Yea, rough surroundings only served to bare 
The beauty of the mother and the Child. 
And yet I longed to push aside the veil 
Of time, and place the precious, holy Babe 
Upon a snowy white and downy bed. 


At length my eyelids curtained from my view 
The age-old scene, and I was free to roam 
Amid the spaceless regions known as dream. 


Sometimes I think I traveled far in space 
And backward over many centuries. 

Again, it seemed to happen in our time. 

Yet, after all, naught matters, only this: 

I saw the baby Jesus on the hay 

Without the loving touch of Mary’s arm. 

’Twas then that I seemed very near my home, 
For I turned back to get a wee, soft bed 

And hastened to the selfsame spot again, 

Half fearful that the Babe would not be there. 
But all my worries turned to sheer delight 
When I once more beheld the holy Child. 

I tried to place Him in the little bed. 

But lo! my arms were helpless and, the more 
I tried, the farther from me moved the Child. 
E’er long I stood alone beside the bed, 

Tears falling on the gift I would have shared. 


In weariness I wiped my tear-stained eyes, 

And forthwith opened them upon a scene 

That would have moved far stouter souls to tears— 
For I was in a sad and war-torn land. 

A little babe lay on the cold, bare ground, 

The only living thing that I could see 

Amid the smoldering wood and crumbling brick. 

I stood aghast and, shrinking from the sight, 

I raised my eyes to plead the throne of grace. 
Clear and distinct the answer came from heaven: 
“You long to change My first soft bed of hay; 

Wilt thou then leave Me on the cold, bare ground? 
O slow of heart, dost thou not know that I 

Am born to you this day in suffering humanity?” 
Bear Poplar, N. C. 


get to Four Points, could I?” 

“If there’s any way to get you to the station, Garland, 
I'll get you there.” He spoke with such grimness that 
Garland felt wounded. 

As they neared the building the ubiquitous Hassie 
appeared from across the creek. “Howdy, Mis’ Foster. 
This is the evenin’ we come to say our pieces, ain’t it? 
All my kin is comin’ so I reckon I had better say mine 
right smart good.” 

Garland patted the tow head reassuringly; but Hassie 
was not permitted to say her piece that night. No 

(Continued on page 22) 


THE first time I sang The Happy Christmas Comes 
Once More I was singing it with Swedish people, and 
was told that “Christmas wouldn’t be Christmas for the 
Swedes” without that hymn. 

One can only guess what memories were stirred by 
its music, what pictures were called up of happy Christ- 
mases in the old country. There would have been the 
long walk in the dark on Christmas morning, the lighted 
windows, the bells and the shouts on the frosty air; for 
some, the cathedrals and great choirs, so sorely missed 
in the New World. There might have been a red house 
in the snow, the smell of wonderful cookies, the bowl of 
porridge and the apple put on the hearth for the little 
Christmas elf. All the sights and sounds and smells of 
childhood, the joys of home, all the hush and wonder of 
the Christmas story told and sung in their own tongue, 
must have been borne on the notes of that hymn. 


Inseparable from Christmas 

It had then no associations for me, but I loved it from 
the first for the beauty of its words and for its happy 
music. The years have added to its meaning so that now 
it would not be Christmas for me either without this 
hymn. For weeks the day is awaited and preparations 
are made. At last there is the burst of song; the long- 
ings of Advent are fulfilled. 


“The happy Christmas comes once more, 
The heavenly Guest is at the door.” 


Every verse is sung, not too slowly. The last is treas- 
ured as much as the first: 


“Come, Jesus, glorious heavenly Guest, 
Keep Thine own Christmas in our breast, 
Then David’s harp-strings, hushed so long, 
Shall swell our jubilee of song.” 


This is Number 23 in our Common Service Book. 

How can we find words to tell what music means to 
us? Who could put a price on his mother’s music, music 
played after the children were tucked in for the night, 
and heard from the warmth of bed and a dark upstairs 
room? All the joys and sorrows of our past live again 
and again in familiar songs. Nothing can bring back 
the past more vividly nor so enrich the present. The 
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child whose Christmases are filled with music 
will have treasure of which he can never be 
robbed. 

There is a great deal of Christmas music 
which can be played or sung at home for the 
children. If they like it and it is not too dif- 
ficult, they will soon be singing or humming it 
unconsciously. Or they will at least recognize 
it when they hear it in church or on the radio, 
and their eyes will light with pleasure. Play 
Bach’s arrangement of How Bright Appears 
the Morning Star. Even seven-year-olds will 
-sk to have it repeated. And there is the old Bas-Quercy 
folk-song. Whence Comes This Rush of Wings Afar, 
often called the Carol of the Birds. 


Something for Each 

The French carol, Bring a Torch, Jeanette Isabella, is 
a good one for mother to sing. Small children will like 
the words and older ones the tune. 


Bring a torch, Jeanette Isabella, 
Bring a torch, to the cradle run. 
It is Jesus, good folk of the village, 
Christ is born and Mary’s calling. 
Ah, ah, beautiful is the mother. 
Ah, ah, beautiful is the Son. 


It is wrong when the child is sleeping, 
It is wrong to talk so loud; 

Silence, all, as you gather around, 
Lest your noise should waken Jesus. 
Hush, hush, see how fast He slumbers. 
Hush, hush, see how fast He sleeps. 


Softly to the little stable, 

Softly for a moment come; 

Look and see how charming is Jesus, 
How He is white, His cheeks are rosy. 
Hush, hush, see how the child is sleeping. 
Hush, hush, see how He smiles in dreams. 


We cannot have too much music nor begin it too soon. 
We should not be afraid to borrow our neighbor’s 
hymnal nor to look in libraries for carols old and new. 
Many new joys are within our reach and waiting to be 
added to the’six or eight universal favorites which come 
from the radio at holiday time. 


Children love the sweet German carol, O Come Little 
Children. It is in The Children’s Hymnal and Service 
Book from our own publishing house. The music is well 
suited to unchanged: voices, and the words are under- 
stood by any child old enough to sing. 


“O come, little children, from cot and from hall, 
O come to the manger in Bethlehem’s stall. 
There meekly He lieth, the heavenly Child, 
So poor and so humble, so sweet and so mild. 


—— 
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“The hay is His pillow, the manger His bed, 

, The beasts stand in wonder to gaze on His head. 
Yet there where He lieth, so weak and so poor, 
Come shepherds and wise men to kneel at His door.” 


Care must always be taken to sing in a key low 
enough for the youngsters’ voices. Sometimes smaller 
children have difficulty in staying on pitch when sing- 
ing Away In a Manger. The tune by Kirkpatrick is 
easier in that respect. It is pretty and perhaps more 


like a lullaby. 


It is fun to try tunes until one finds what the family 
likes best. Longfellow’s I Heard the Bells on Christmas 
Day can be sung to the old nursery tune, St. Paul’s 
Steeple. You can find this music in The Oxford Nursery 
Song Book.* The last two lines of each stanza will have 
to be repeated. This tune is far more suggestive of bells 
than the usual musical settings for this poem. Anyone, 
of whatever age, who has lived within sound of a peal 
of bells will enjoy trying this. 


Needed in These Days 


There’s a Song In the Air is a carol we should use a 
great deal more than we do. It has been set to several 
tunes. Use the one you like best. My favorite is Christ- 
mas Song, by Harrington. Many of us know the first 
stanza. We should know the third and the fourth, too. 
We need their words in days like these. 


“Tn the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled; 
And that song from afar 
Has swept over the world. 
Every hearth is aflame and the beautiful sing 
In the homes of the nations that Jesus is King! 


“We rejoice in the light, 
And we echo the song 
That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng. 
Ay! we shout to the lovely evangel they bring, 
And we greet in His cradle our Saviour and King!” 


More hearths are aflame than we think, and we who 
are His followers need to rejoice in the light and hold 
up the star for all men. 


From the Old English we have a beautiful Christmas 
lullaby. The mother of today could find none better to 
sing to her babies. As the children grow, it will become 
a treasured family carol. Here are the words, in a mod- 
ern adaptation. The simple tune is equally beautiful. 


“The other night 
I saw a sight, 
A star as bright as day— 
And e’er among a maiden sang: 
‘By-bye, by-bye, -lulay.’ 


Mother: “Mine own dear Son, 
Whence art Thou come? 
Art Thou not God alway? 
But ne’ertheless I will not cease 
To sing by-bye, lulay. 


Son: “The angels bright 


Round me shall light, 


* Collected and arranged by Percy C. Buck. Oxford University Press. 


And guard me night and day. 
And in that sight thou may’st delight 
To sing by-bye, lulay. 


“Me-thinks of right 
The Lord of might 
Should lie in rich array; 
But ne’ertheless I will not cease 
To sing by-bye, lulay. 


Mother: 


“Within thine arms 
Thou’lt keep me warm, 
And guard me night and day. 
And if I weep and do not sleep, 
Then sing by-bye, lulay.” 


Son: 


Christ is in the home where a busy mother sings such 
a lullaby. He is in the home where a child sings as he 
works or plays, “Now ‘Glory to God!’ sing the angels 
on high,” and another little voice joins in: “ ‘Peace upon 
earth!’ heavenly voices reply.” 

Outside there may be the “Christmas rush,” the con- 
fusion and hectic spending, covetousness, worry, fear of 
impending world disaster. But in such a home there 
is truly peace, and goodwill, and there “Jacob’s star 
outshines the sun.” 
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Burstinc bombs and shrieks of pain, 
Speed and glitter and cellophane— 
Cover the earth. Can angels sing 
Above such din? Will the old refrain 
Of “Peace on Earth” sound clear again? 


O yes! No uproar raised by men 

Can silence the song from Bethlehem! 
Softly—and pure as a mother’s tears— 

It falls on our hearts through all the years. 
Together we sing the old refrain— 

With peace in our hearts we kneel to Him, 
And burn a candle for each good friend 
We’ve met on the way to Bethlehem. 
Newberry, S. C. 


THE HOLY NIGHT 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


Tue earthly city now is clad in white 

With glistening lamps along each snowy street 
And voices joined in carols clear and sweet, 
With shining constellations burning bright 
Above the leafless trees in gleaming light, 
While pealing bells in ringing tones repeat 
The song of joy, and lighted candles greet 
The passerby upon this Holy Night. 

How beautiful is now the heaven above, 
The silent skies with all their stars unfurled 
To hail the birth of the Eternal One. 

O hour of revelation, hour of love 

Supreme, when God bestows upon His world 
His greatest gift, His own beloved Son. 
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Among Ourselves 


Our Christmas Dream 


THERE is a dream-like quality about our Christmas 
thinking, sometimes. The blue of the Judean night. 
Ethereal hosts of beings from beyond the veil of sense. 
Gentle shepherds, turning toward a stable door. Camel 
bells tinkling softly as silk-robed sages follow a blazing 
star through the quiet night. Radiance streaming from 
a manger bed, while silent cattle gaze in wonder at a 
pure maiden’s face. 

After twenty centuries the stories retain the fragile 
beauty of a dream. It is only the Child Who makes them 
more than poetry for those with eyes to see. 

Some people will never find the story other than an 
old and pretty tale. They turn, almost relieved, to the 
thought of Santa Claus. Here is something they can 
see and touch. With presents to be bought and stockings 
to be filled, they feel at home. Here is no dream. 

Hasn’t every dreamer had a qualm about his reveries? 
Perhaps they are right, these cocksure materialists. 
They are so numerous and so sure of themselves. Many 
of them are so kind, so moral, such solid citizens. If 
they sometimes lack the worshiping attitude of the 
humble heart, they seem to make up for it with deeds 
and more deeds. They may spend an hour or two in 
church, but it is when they are busy about the things 
of life that they are happy. They’ve “got something 
there.” 

“How,” they ask, ““can men think about God’s redeem- 
ing love, shown to the world on that first Christmas, 
when they are cold, their children are hungry? First, 
let’s feed and clothe them. Then let’s arrange the affairs 
of the world so that no one need go cold and hungry 
through no fault of his own. Then—if you like—we 
will talk of angel voices through a star-lit night.” 

Good common sense, that. The argument is almost 
foolproof. Almost we fold the poetry of our thoughts 
away in moth balls to await the coming of a just eco- 
nomic order. Almost—but not quite. For suddenly a 
common sense answer to a common sense argument 
occurs to us. 

Suppose we do as they suggest. Turn our thought 
from God to man. Bend all our energies to improving 
his lot. We may work with might and main for social 
justice. We may bang our heads against the walls that 
separate men into groups. We may oppose the exploita- 
tion of helpless workers and denounce war from the 
housetops. What we are fighting is but the selfish blind- 
ness of men who have not caught a vision of the Christ 
and what His coming means. 

If we are wise, as well as dreamers, we will realize 
that true social justice grows out of social goodness. 
They go hand in hand, but God’s goodness comes first. 
We must help those in physical need, but we must also 
share with them our vision of the Infant King. 

The religion of Christ is a stimulus. To the oppressed, 
it brings confidence and hope, a new incentive to rise 
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above circumstance. To the more fortunate, it brings 
an unselfish desire to serve others. 

Only as our vision takes possession of all men, will 
there be “Peace on Earth.” Our Christmas dream is 
the only reality that can matter to a sin-torn world. 


Winter Flowers 


Tue holiday season is a busy one for your florist. 
The steamy aisles of the greenhouses are aglow with 
the red of poinsettias. The showroom is crowded with 
wreaths of all sorts. Laurel, spruce, holly, and pine and 
hemlock are crowded together. Mistletoe hangs in 
clusters. These are for the people who love all the - 
traditional trappings of Christmas. 

For those who enjoy flowers more when they are out 
of season, there is enough choice to make them dizzy. 
Roses, violets, lilies of the valley, African daisies, 
orchids. To go on would sound like a florist’s catalogue. 

The jangling telephone, the people coming and going, 
the general rush-rush, shout to one who knows, “Christ- 
mas! Christmas!” 

The Easter season is just as busy, but it is easy to feel 
the difference. The pungent smell of evergreens, the 
crisp outside air that sweeps into the warm showroom 
with each opening of the street door belong to the 
Christmas season only. 

How beautiful the flowers are. One of the blessings 
of civilization to which we have grown so accustomed 
that we seldom appreciate it is the. ability to “say it 
with flowers,” twelve months of the year. 

The day is past when it is necessary to leave altar: 
vases empty, or fill them with dried flowers through 
the winter months. When the last of the garden blooms 
is plucked, our florist is on hand to help us “say it” in 
the church as well as to our friends. 

For years women have filled sunny windows with 
flowering plants. There are always a few of our friends 
with “green fingers” who can’t stop growing things when 
the chrysanthemums rustle in the November breeze. 
Lately the hobby-riders have discovered “indoor gar- 
dening.” Decorators have taken it up. 

There is always a particular satisfaction in working 
with flowers, or observing closely those who do. When 
so much of the world seems to have been turned into a 
super-colossal madhouse, the greenhouse or the sunny 
window looks like an oasis of sanity. The soft, warm 
earth on your fingers, the loamy smell of the place, bring 
their own kind of healing. 

For every florist, professional or amateur, knows that 
his plants obey laws laid down when the world began. 
He may experiment with new varieties, try new foods 
and vitamins, yet he knows that his experiments do not 
create new rules by which his flowers grow. He only 
discovers laws which have been there, all-unseen for 
millions of years. 
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.. The Light Shines in Bordenville 


A Christmas Day with the Lathrop Family 


THE children are in bed at last. Across the hearth 
from me Jerry is lost in his Christmas copy of Kenneth 
Robert’s Oliver Wiswell. There is not a sound in the 
room but the crackling of the fire, beneath the holly- 
trimmed mantle. Now and then a car goes by with a 
loud flapping of chains. Near the wide front window 
the tree shines cheerfully. 

I am too weary and content to do anything but gaze 
into the fire and let my thoughts wander. Usually my 
life is too full to waste time wool-gathering. This is 
indeed the height of luxury. 

It is also a luxury to have my husband sitting at home 
as any other husband might. Christmas evening is one 
of the few evenings during the busy winter when there 
is neither a meeting at the church nor an important call 
to be made. This is the first time we have spent a whole 
evening alone since our vacation last August. 

What a happy time we had then, and have had ever 
since. I must confess that I would not change our life 
one bit. I would not trade the busy hustle and bustle of 
life in a parsonage for all the quiet domesticity in the 
world. 

As a busy day, this nearly takes the prize! Out of bed 
at quarter past five to start the percolator and make 
cocoa for the children. 

They, too, were out of bed the minute they heard my 
footstep in the hall. Jerry was already in his study. 

With some difficulty, I kept Mark and Joan out of 
the darkened livingroom where Santa Claus had left 
his loot. I gave them their breakfast and was buckling 
on Joan’s galoshes when the church bell began to ring. 
The last traces of sleepiness vanished. We raced across 
the snowy blackness to the church, and were in our 
places before the choir began the traditional proces- 
sional, “O Come, All Ye Faithful.” 

There is something about the Christmas service, 
whether at midnight Christmas Eve or early Christmas 
morning, that is different from any other service of the 
year. There is something about the complete simplicity 
of the Christmas miracle that reaches every member of 
the vast congregation. Joan and Mark could understand 
God’s love in sending His Son as a tiny Baby, just as 
clearly as learned adults. 

After the service we 
waited for the head of 
our house. Fortunately, 
no one lingers on Christ- 
mas Day. Otherwise, I 
truly believe the chil- 
dren would have burst 
with suppressed excite- 
ment. We walked home 
together across the 
snow-covered lawn. 

Joan was as pleased as 
I had hoped she would 
be with the doll clothes. 


Nonsense 


Poor Santa Claus is losing face. 
Some folks won’t have him 


Howe’er we spoil the old saint’s 
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They were worth all the minutes I had snatched from 
other tasks. When she squealed with delight, I heaved 
a sigh of relief. Children are so unpredictable; I hadn’t 
been sure of pleasing her till I saw her face. Her other 
gifts were brushed aside, and she could hardly wait for 
the rest of us to open ours before she rushed off to show 
her treasures to her little friend, Betty. 

Mark is getting to the stage where he is conscious of 
the giver as well as the gift. He looked at his new tool 
chest with wide eyes. “Oh, Dad! Oh, Mother! Oh, 
boy!” He could not have expressed his thanks better, 
if he had used all the words in the dictionary. 

After the gift opening hubbub had subsided, I hied 
me to the kitchen to start dinner, while Jerry and Mark 
went to the cellar. Sounds of hammer and saw, and 
cheerful talk in my ears, in my nostrils the smell of 
onions browning for the stuffing, filled me with a vast 
content. 

Soon Tommy Hartman appeared. I had been won- 
dering how long he and Mark could stay apart. 

Tommy had a new sled, and the boys hustled off to 
try it on the hilly street the other side of the church. 
With whoops and shouts they ran off. I watched from 
the window, through the branches of the Christmas 
tree, until the dark snow suits and bright wool helmets 
vanished. I turned from the window to find Jerry 
watching me. He seemed amused. 

“You don’t like them much, do you?” he said. 

“Not much,” I replied, “but neither do you. We are 
just a pair of doting parents, I guess.” 

Then that thought which I had been pushing out of 
my consciousness all day—the thought of other doting 
parents on this Christmas Day, rose like a dark cloud. 
Resolutely, I pushed it back into the closet of my mind 
that I keep for unwelcome thoughts. 

Jerry must have read my thoughts, for he changed 
the subject. He began turning over the mountain of 
cards on the coffee table. 

“T suppose,” he remarked, “the money for these might 
have been saved and given to the poor. The question 
is: Would the poor really get the money?” 

“How cynical you sound, my dear pastor,” I cried, in 
mock alarm. We laughed, 
and the moment passed. 

Soon the children were 
home again. The day 
moved on in the tra- 
ditional pattern. Turkey 
and mince pie. Carols 
and Scrooge on the radio. 
Lights on the tree. Milk- 
toast in the kitchen. The 
children off to bed. 

It has been a lovely 
day. Today the Light 
shines in Bordenville. 
We'll keep it shining. 


round the place. 
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Ir you go early to church during 
this Christmas season, you can give 
yourself the opportunity to examine 
the hymns in whose singing you will 
join. You can even count them and 
thus discover that there are eighteen in the front part 
of the Common Service Hymnal (Numbers 17 to 34 in- 
clusive) and twelve in the section titled Hymns for Chil- 
dren (Numbers 530 to 541 inclusive). Out of the 578 
poems that met the standards of selection set up by the 
committee on the Common Service Hymnal, there are 
thirty that contain the sentiment of rejoicing expressive 
of Christmas. Reduced to statistics, one twenty-sixth of 
the year gets one-nineteenth of the hymns. It is not too 
many. 

The respective ages of the originals of our hymns 
(several were translated into English) are not usually 
found beneath them: what is recorded is the year of the 
writer’s death. Thus one learns that Number 20, “Of the 
Father’s Love Begotten,” was composed prior to the 
year 413 by one Prudentius, a Spaniard. If endurance 
is a primary requisite, this poem ranks high. Next old- 
est among the Christmas selection is Number 17, of 
which Germanus of Constantinople is the writer. He 
died in the year 734. He was born in Constantinople 
and became patriarch of that area in 715. His con- 
temporary was Andrew of Crete, who wrote hymn 
Number 73, “Christian, Dost Thou See Them?” 
Andrew’s death is given as 732. 

Next in the course of the centuries to write poems 
found in our hymnal is our beloved Martin Luther, 
from whom we have Numbers 18 and 19—“All Praise 
to Thee, Eternal Lord” and “Good News from Heaven 
the Angels Bring.” The first is an adaptation from a 
Latin poem which took form as a German hymn in 
1524. Luther wrote the second in 1535. 


Collections Common 

Authorship is not necessarily of first importance in the 
widespread adoption of a hymn. In Luther’s time as 
now, “collections” of spiritual songs were compiled and 
issued for the use of the people. Number 30, “Rejoice, 
Rejoice, Ye Christians,” was one in a collection con- 
nected with the city of Magdeburg in 1540. The writer 
of the most universally used—Number 21, “Come 
Hither, Ye Faithful”—has become entirely disconnected 
therewith. It is described as a Latin hymn of the seven- 
teenth century. Its English form is prior to 1849, our 
verses having been written by Edward Caswall, an 
Anglican clergyman. Of him Julian, leading authority 
on hymnology, says: “In 1850 (Mrs. Caswall having 
died in 1849) he was received into the Roman Catholic 
communion, a recruit to the Newman movement into 
papacy.” One is led to scan the coincidence: could it be 
the desire to supply a needed authority that led a 
widower to become a proselyte? 

Next to Luther among Lutheran hymnists is Paul 
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Gerhardt, who died in 1676. From his writings our col- 
lection has taken Number 22, “All My Heart This Night 
Rejoices,” and Number 26, “Emmanuel! We Sing Thy 
Praise.” In the index of authors in our Common Sery- 
ice Book, one reads of Gerhardt: “Greatest of German 
and Lutheran hymn writers.” Our hymnal contains 
fifteen of his sacred poems. The selections chosen by 
our committee from the hymns of Charles Wesley ex- 
ceed this number, being twenty exclusive of Number 
105, to which he contributed. To only one writer is 
more than a score of selections credited. It is Isaac 
Watts of England, born 1674, died 1748. His name as 
author appears below twenty-four of our hymns. 


An American Hymnist 


Of hymns written by Americans, one is found among 
the Christmas numbers which can claim membership 
also among the folk songs of the American people. It 
is the familiar “O Little Town of Bethlehem” (Number 
31), which the Episcopal clergyman, Phillips Brooks, 
wrote in 1868. Perhaps melodists would credit some of 
its popularity to the tune which was written for it by 
an American organist, Lewis H. Redner. But the flow- 
ing narrative of the stanzas, the deep sensing of the 
“fullness of time,” and the expression of human longing 
in its closing lines all combine to endear it to average 
people. Certainly Mr. Redner’s musical setting has great 
merit. 

The remainder of “first eighteen” and all the “hymns 
for children” are commended for attention by THE 
LUTHERAN’S readers. After you have read the lines and 
noted the names of the writers, look at the year which 
each subscription usually has. What was going on in 
the church world when the poem was composed, or its 
author lived? There may be no direct connection, but 
there is the probability that some “unbalanced” condi- 
tion impelled some gifted composer to meditation out of 
which the lines of the hymn emerged. By way of illus- 
tration of this condition of writing, one cites Luther’s 
hymn, “A Mighty Fortress,” which was written in 1529, 
when he and his contemporaries felt that evangelical 
doctrines would be denied proclamation unless God pro- 
tected them. Number 167, “Lord, Keep Us Steadfast in 
Thy Word,” has kinship with the battle hymn of the 
Reformation, but it is a prayer song induced by the 
threatening advance of armies, Mohammedan and Cath- 
olic. As to the Christmas hymns, Numbers 18 and 19, 
which he wrote in 1524 and in 1535, it does not strain 
one’s imagination to depict him turning from the sur- 
rounding strife in his world and from the bitter passions 
of his contemporaries to write as he did when he thought 
of his Saviour’s Nativity. 

One inclines toward giving importance to the circum- 
stances of a hymnist of the church when the controver- 
sies about our Lord’s nature and person were in process 
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of creedal settlement. Prudentius certainly heads off the 
, first ecumenical council at Nicaea in 325, and he might 
have been a delegate to the second at Constantinople in 
381. Germanus of Constantinople died two years after 
the Mohammedan inroad into Europe was stopped at 
Tours in 732. Paul Gerhardt’s ministry was in the 
period of decline of living regard for the principles of 
evangelical faith as Charles Wesley felt the lack of 
vigorous discipleship a century later in England and 
wrote the songs of Methodism. What precipitated 
Phillips Brooks’ immortal Christmas poem as he sat in 
his study on Christmas Eve in 1868? But one can be 
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Now and Evermore 
By Paul Z. Strodach 


Great God, Whose Love came down Today 
From highest Heaven’s eternal Throne 
To spend and spend, and pay and pay 
The debts of men in Love’s own way, 
Until He’d built a Cross on high 
That stilled all sin and sorrow’s sigh: — 
O give me Grace to worship Thee, 
Who with Him reign’st eternally. 


Great God, Whose Son came down Today 
To be a Virgin-Mother’s Child, 
And tread man’s way so gallantly, 
And fight Thy cause so valiantly; 
To teach man faith and how to love, 
And add them to Thy Treasure-trove: — 
O give me Grace to sing to Thee, 
Who with Him reign’st eternally. 


Great God, Whose Peace came down Today 
To brood in healing o’er men’s hearts, 
Unite the Joy of Christmas Day 
With Easter’s Alleluia gay, 
That hosts of men redeemed from sin 
May live the Life He came to win, 
And all unite to worship Thee, 
Who with Him reign’st eternally. 


Now to my carol add Thy smile, 
Who liv’dst with us a little while: 
And when my little while is o’er 
A better song for evermore 
Ill sing with Heaven’s Choirs to Thee 
Who cam’st on Christmas Day for me 
To point the Resurrection Way 
To worship Thee in endless Day. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lullaby 


By Elizabeth Collins Neely 


Bricut are the stars in the Christmas sky, 
Silent the earth, as the Lord draws nigh, 
Out of a manger, a tiny cry— 

Sleep, little Baby, sleep. 


? 
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sure that only by some widely felt need is a great soul 
lifted to such heights of devotion as to discern God’s 
ways on earth and put His vision into words that men 
read and remember. 

All of which leads to the conclusion that the church’s 
hymns carry the legacy of great Christians. They lived 
when the conditions of their brethren in the faith, to- 
gether with some inner subtle impulsion of their guid- 
ance by the Holy Spirit, impelled the pouring forth of 
sacred hymns and songs. To use them intelligently and 
prayerfully in these troubled times is to use as we 
should our inheritance from the past. 


istmas 


Chorus: 


Little Lord, little Lord Jesus, 

Sleep, though the angels sing, 

Little Lord Jesus, O sleep, little Lord, 
Sleep, little Baby King. 


Fearful the shepherds, as Heav’n is torn, 
Flaming with angels on Christmas morn— 

“Peace on the earth, for a Child is born!” 
Sleep, little Baby, sleep. 


Over the silvery sands they ride, 
Only a star for the Wise Men’s guide, 
Kneeling at last at a Baby’s side— 
Sleep, little Baby, sleep. 


York, Pa. 


The Peace Christ Gives 


By Ivy Heilman Harmon 


Gop loved the world so that His Son He gave 

From sin and death the human race to save. 

Upon a night so many years ago 

Those angel voices reached the earth below 

With their sweet song of glory unto God 

And peace upon the earth where mortals trod. 
“Peace on the earth, good will to men” below, 

This was the song they sang so long ago. 


God sent His Son to us, the Prince of Peace, 
He lived on earth, from sin to bring release. 
Today men’s hearts are filled with passions rife, 
They many times engage in deadly strife. 
Could they but hear the Man of Galilee 
Say unto them, “My peace I give to thee.” 
“Put up thy sword,” this was the Christ’s command— 
His teachings now do just as firmly stand. 


Peace in the heart and in the whole wide world, 
Then from our stronghold we cannot be hurled. 
There is a peace we do not understand 

And yet we know it comes from Jesus’ hand, 
For He to us says, “Peace I leave with you, 
Not as the world gives, give I unto you.” 

May His peace come to us this Christmas-tide, 
Not only then, but evermore abide. 


Rural Valley, Pa. 
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Christ in Christmas 


THE commercial Christmas is celebrated by both be- 
liever and infidel, Christian and Jew. Business booms 
and money flows; shoppers crowd streets and stores, 
clerks and deliverymen work overtime; enthusiasm 
flares high—even if doomed to flicker with January bills. 


The sentimental Christmas swings all the way from 
jingle-bell merriment and Santa Claus glee, tinseled 
trees and lighted windows, holiday parties and family 
reunions, to Christmas carols and candlelight services. 
Loud celebrations on the one hand, soulful music and 
art on the other; Christmas greetings and gifts one day, 
headaches and heartaches, perhaps, the next. All these, 
commingled into one great annual paradox, one big 
bundle of contradictions, discords and harmonies, make 
up the emotional and the sentimental Christmas. 


The spiritual Christmas is marked with simplicity and 
sincerity, sweetness and charm. Its commercialism and 
greetings and gifts are based on Christian interest and 
sympathy; its music and art inspired by the “Gloria in 
Excelsis” and the Bethlehem background and the Babe; 
its sentiment is Christ-centered and infused with His 
spirit and love. 

This spiritual Christmas is Christ-centered because it 
celebrates His birth as the great Liberator and Redeemer 
who ushered in a New Era of history. It is Christ-cen- 
tered because in His honor were the heavenly demon- 
strations by stars and angels, bidding us look up and not 
down, while heaven’s music and harmony steals into our 
souls. It is Christ-centered because in the Bethlehem 
Babe was embodied deity—‘‘God made flesh.” And the 
spiritual Christmas is Christ-centered because to such 
extent as He is magnified does His Spirit enter ours. If 
Christ is in our Christmas, we will not only catch a little 
more of His love and peace and joy, but through the 
Christmas Incarnation Jesus Christ will be born anew 
in our hearts. 


The Lighted Way 


Many lights blend at Christmas. 


Candle-lights weirdly spread their magic from wel- 
coming home windows and from church altars and aisles. 
They light the path to the two love centers, home and 
church, and thence to the strange cradle where lies the 
Hope of the world. 


Star-lights from heaven’s sentinels soothe the weary 
to rest with their mellow glow. But one star shines out 
with peculiar splendor this holy night. Wise Men from 
far lands follow its guidance as it leads from Nature’s 
lights to the light of Reason, interpreting Scripture 
which, as the fuller light of Revelation, pointed to “the 
City of David” where shone in spiritual splendor “the 
Day Star from on high,” heralding the new Day for all 
who follow its golden gleam. 


Glory-light outshines all others. “For the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them” as the shepherds, and 
with them all earth’s toilers, listen to the strains celestial 
of “Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace to 
men of good will.” All lights lead to “the Star of Beth- 
lehem,” to Jesus, the Light of the world. 
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fae | Sontonte 


The Lord is at hand. Philippians 4: 5 


“Joy to the world! the Lord is come: 
Let earth receive her King, 
Let every heart prepare Him room, 
And heaven and nature sing.”—Isaac Watts. 


* * * 
And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God. Luke 2: 13 
“It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 


From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold.”—E. H. Sears. 


Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to 


men of good will. Luke 2: 14 
“Hark! the herald angels sing, 
‘Glory to the new-born King, 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God-and sinners reconciled!’ ”—Charles Wesley. 


Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy which 
shall be to all the people: for there is born to you this 
day in the city of David a Saviour, who is Christ the 
Lord. Luke 2: 10, 11 


“O Holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sins, and enter in, 
Be born in us today.”—Phillips Brooks. 


Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this 
thing that is come to pass, which the Lord has made 
known unto us. Luke 2: 15 


“O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light: 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight.”—Phillips Brooks. 


And when they saw it, they made known concerning 
the saying which was spoken to them about this Child. 
Luke 2: 17 


But Mary kept all these sayings, pondering them in 
her heart. Luke 2: 19 


“Ah, dearest Jesus, holy Child, 

Make Thee a bed, soft, undefiled, 

Within my heart, that it may be 

A quiet chamber kept for Thee.”—Martin Luther. 


* * * 


And they shall call his name Jesus; for it is he that 
shall save his people from their sins. Matthew 1: 21 


“Jesus! Name of wondrous love! 

Human Name of God above! 

Pleading only this, we flee, 

Helpless, O our God, to Thee.”—W. W. How. 
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As the atmosphere, which we cannot see, surrounds 
us, so God invisible, is Omnipresent, “everywhere.” As 
the air becomes liquid at times, so God becomes manifest 
in the Incarnation at Bethlehem. “The Lord is at hand” 
visibly in Jesus, Whose coming at the first Christmas 
we celebrate and Whose coming again we anticipate. 


“The world in solemn stillness lay, to hear the angels 
sing.” We, like the lowly shepherds, must be quietly 
tuned in with God and heaven if we want to hear the 
heavenly broadcast at Christmas. Not amidst hilarious- 
ness and merrymaking but “in solemn stillness’”—per- 
haps at Christmas dawn—there come to us the heavenly 


messengers and music and “the glory of the Lord.” 


Charles Wesley’s poetry and Mendelssohn’s music 
combine to thrill the multitude with, “Hark! the Herald 
Angels Sing”; but the “Gloria in Excelsis” transcends 
all terrestrial music when that celestial refrain swings 
down in majestic melody from the depths of space. 
“Glory to God!” “Peace to men!’ are messages than 
which could be no grander nor more fitting in tribute 
to the “Glory” of God’s goodness in the Person of “the 
Prince of Peace.” 


However beautiful in rhythm and rendition, there can 
be no real music unless it breathes its author’s inspira- 
tion and wings a vital message. The “Gloria in Excelsis” 
was the celestial reaction to the angel’s announcement. 
Hear it, in its swift staccato and mighty crescendo: “Be- 
hold!—good tidings!—great joy!—to all people!—a 
Saviour!—Christ the Lord.” — 


“Silent night, holy night,” in Bethlehem, as “the Holy 
Infant” sleeps “in heavenly peace!” By torch or tallow 
light the shepherds beheld and adored. By candlelight 
we follow to that peculiar cradle in that peaceful town 
and feel the subtle charm that steals into the spirit on 
Christmas morn. We see Jesus not only as the Center 
of our celebration but the Source of our peace and joy. 


After Christmas, what? The shepherds spread the 
“good news” when they returned from Bethlehem. “But 
Mary kept all these sayings, pondering them in her 
heart.” She testified in her own quiet way. She held 

_in deepest devotion the Christ Child not only in her 
arms but her heart, and when the Cradle was later ex- 
changed for the Cross, it was Mary who stood by Jesus 
to the bitter end. After Christmas is still Christ. 


“What’s in a name?” Ask the banker or the lawyer 
when you put your name on the dotted line. Our salva- 
tion is underwritten by Jesus, “mighty to save,” because 
He is “God with us,” Emmanuel. The magic in Christ- 
mas is in the Mightiness cradled in that manger where 
“God became flesh and dwelt among us.” “There is 
none other Name under heaven given among men 
whereby we may be saved.” 
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The Christmas Spirit 


1. Be children again. 
“It is good to be children sometimes, and never 
better than at Christmas, when its mighty Founder 
was a child Himself.”—Dickens. 


2. Be good and kind. 
“However it be, it seems to me 
"Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman’s blood.”—Tennyson. 


3. Give your bit. 
“Give what you have to someone; it may be better 
than you dare to think.”—Longfellow. 
“Give, though thy gifts be small, 
Still be a giver. 
Out of the little founts 
Proceeds the river; 
Out of the river’s gifts 
Gulfs soon will be 
Pouring their waters out, 
Making a sea. 
Out of the sea again, 
Heaven draws its showers, 
And to the fount imparts 
All its new powers. 
Thus in a cycle borne, 
Gifts roll around, 
And in the blessing given 
Blessing is found.”—Anonymous. 


4. Do it now. 

“If you have any kindness to do, do it now. If you 
have anyone you should encourage, do it now. Pass 
on the sunshine, and don’t wait until it is too late.” 

—Charles F. Raymond. 


5. Pass it on. 

“Hast thou found some precious treasure? 
Pass it on. 

Hast thou some peculiar pleasure? 
Pass it on. 

For the heart grows rich in giving, 

Loving is the truest living, 

Letting go is twice possessing. 

Wouldst thou double every blessing? 
Pass it on.” 


6. Make others happy. 
“Tt always takes two to be glad.” 


“There is a destiny that makes us brothers, 
None goes his way alone, 

All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own.” —Edwin Markham. 


7. Don’t think of self, but others. 

Mrs. Wiggs said, “Don’t you go an’ get sorry fer 
yerself. That’s one thing I can’t stand in nobody. 
There’s always lots of other folks you ken be sorry fer 
*stid of yerself.” 


Tue LUTHERAN has arranged the four columns on these 
facing pages to offer seven Scripture texts and two 
columns dealing with notable doctrines, persons and 
events. The Bible texts are chosen to excite personal 
day by day meditations. The “Suggestions” are Dr. 
J. William McCauley’s own reactions to the texts chosen 
by him. They are detached in order that they may 
afford comparisons with the reader’s ideas but to avoid 
becoming substitutes. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Tur LuTHERAN has great pleasure in wishing for all 
its readers a Happy Christmas. In view of many fore- 
casts that warn us about this being the world’s last op- 
portunity to celebrate the birth of God’s Son, the Chris- 
tian can be sure that nothing will occur to cause the 
break-up of the Kingdom of God. 


THE FIRST-PAGE PICTURE 

QuiITE unexpectedly the picture appearing on the 
cover page of this issue came to the attention of the 
editor. Giving it the place usually assigned to photo- 
graphic reproductions of famous paintings of the Nativity 
and the substitution of a scene which is lacking in the 
sacredness we have come to attach to representations 
of the Madonna and child by “old masters” is a notice- 
able departure from custom. 

The explanation of the picture’s selection may not be 
convincing to the readers of THE LUTHERAN, but surely 
our interpretation of the photograph will challenge their 
attention. For such consideration we have named it 
“The Boy at the Window” on the eve of the Christmas 
anniversary. He stands for youth looking toward the 
future. He is at the age when contacts with the world’s 
shams and evils have not hardened his heart against 
confidence in the impressions made by friends and the 
sunshine of his surroundings. He can pray with com- 
plete faith. He has repeatedly heard the Gospel’s nar- 
rative of the birth in Bethlehem and of the star that 
guided wise men to the place where Jesus was born. 
He has not arrived at the age of doubts when his mind 
behaves as his body once did. For what is the attitude 
of mental adolescence but the replica in a different 
world of the boy’s reasonless response to any new thing? 

The finest quality of youth he still has. He can dis- 
cern the realities for which symbols are the signs. A 
candle means a star and a star signifies a most wondrous 
gift to the world. One of the wickedest of all evils is 
that of which the effect is the searing of that visioning 
power to which Jesus made reference when He said to 
a group of grown-up people who probably took pride in 
being “slow to believe’”—“Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter the kingdom 
of God.” 

And while we are dealing with the age which pre- 
cedes becoming hard and scarred by contacts with evil, 
we dare quote as apropos what a modern writer has 
called the beatitude whose “blessed” surpasses all the 
others in the scope of its promise. It reads: “Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” How definitely 
that declaration is prefigured by children’s intimate 
conversations with God. 


DISTINCTLY A CHRISTIAN’S ENTERPRISE 

WE cannot refrain from looking backward as we con- 
template this Christmas Day, 1940, and then forward 
with reference to the generation of boys and girls rep- 
resented by the picture on page one. The fathers of a 
good nany of these youths were in military training 
twenty-three years ago on December 25. Some of them 
who are citizens of Canada were engaged in actual war- 
fare. If you are forty or more years old, you remember 
that in the early 1920’s we read about a generation that 
had been robbed of their youth. The pessimism en- 


gendered by that world war can perhaps best be meas- 
ured by what is now occurring in Europe and in Asia 
and Africa, with threats of extending ever farther. 

Jesus, at the time someone asked Him about enduring 
greatness, set a child in the midst of His disciples to 
make His reply unmistakable and then continued: “It 
must needs be that offences come, but woe to that man 
by whom the offence cometh.” Just now the Christians 
everywhere are most anxious about the military strife 
in which so many are engaged. And war is only one of 
the foes of youth and the fatalities of battles are not the 
most numerous nor the most lasting. What youth ex- 
pects to find and what will actually be encountered 
when adult years call them to what are called life’s 
active duties depends on what we grownups now estab- 
lish as realities. Each generation needs to be very 
serious and painstaking about the generation that comes 
next. God’s way of placing responsibilities is by gen- 
erations, not years. 


“BUSINESS AS USUAL” 

AN announcement on December 15 by the pastor of 
one of Philadelphia’s active Lutheran congregations re- 
minded us that gifts were gathered this year as they 
are collected every December and distributed to “less 
fortunate” people. The announcement to which we per- 
sonally listened indicated that a young people’s society 
planned to fill and present stockings. There was also an 
invitation from an older group of members to provide 
baskets of food for families resident in a section of Phila- 
delphia to which a well-organized Settlement House 
ministers the year round, but especially at Christmas. 
A handful of money given by members indicated the 
congregation’s preparedness to give clothes, coal and 
rent money where circumstances justify such aid. We 
admired the spirit of the announcement and of the re- 
sponse to it. No one was heard saying—“Why, we col- 
lected money last year.” 

It would be interesting but as impractical as impos- 
sible, to know what joy is due to the ministrations of 
churches: by way of gifts at Christmas time. We would 
guess from what we have seen and read about various 
ways of giving, that at least a million people are at the 
receiving end of these donations. The technically trained 
distributors of relief (Social Service workers) are crit- 
ical of much of the church’s activities in this field. They 
say it pauperizes, that the wrong people are helped, and 
that the Christmas feast is followed by the New Year’s 
famine. There is some truth in such criticisms, but there 
is one side to Christmas donations that professional relief 
workers do not meet. 

In the good old days when we had a parish, among 
our members were two well-to-do men who expected 
their pastor to know of two families to whom a Christ- 
mas basket would supply a real need and also be ac- 
ceptable “from the church.” On one occasion one of 
these two explained, “I can eat my own dinner with 
more satisfaction in the knowledge that in another home 
a family is also happily provided with a good meal.” It 
was his idea of sharing. He never permitted his name 
to be known except to his pastor, who never found that 
the recipients of an occasional feast were “pauperized.” 
At least none of the stories heard two or three years ago 
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about people applying for aid, from tax-supported 
agencies came to the pastor’s notice. His congregation 
acquired the reputation of being “good to the poor.” 
Occasionally they were victimized, but sometimes peo- 
ple willing to take advantage of well-meant assistance 
are short of what self-support demands and thereby 
entitled to an occasional charitable mistake. 

What every congregation of our United Lutheran 
Church should have is a direct line of communication 
with our Board of Social Missions. This involves a con- 
gregational inner mission committee, if not an inner 
mission society. The parish groups co-ordinate through 
a synodical committee (in the Ministerium of Pennsy]l- 
vania it is a board) and the synods in turn co-operate 
through a department of the Board of Social Missions. 

By this arrangement provision is made for local sit- 
uations requiring aid by the congregation’s committee 
or society. The next larger area is given oversight by 
the synods. The final widespread ministry of mercy is 
under U. L. C. A. direction. There is at this time also 
Lutheran World Action, whose objective is the con- 
tinuance of missionary activities in some seventy sec- 
tions of the world. And by the way, when you meet 
some admirer of organization, who thinks our brethren 
of Rome are the only group of Christians equipped to 
do the Lord’s business in a big way, make him a Christ- 
mas present of a chart of the Lutheran hookup for 
service at this time. 


MILITARY MINISTRIES 

Among the notices in THE LUTHERAN is a two-part one 
from Louisville, Ky., which is directed to pastors for 
action and to all of us for information. You will note 
that Lutheran clergymen who are neighbors to the Fed- 
eral government’s Fort Knox near Louisville are or- 
ganized (1) to support the chaplains whom the govern- 
ment has or will appoint, (2) to offer the services of 
their congregations to the soldiers who come to the city 
on leave from the camp, and (3) to make their city as 
free from vice, drunkenness, and unsanitary conditions 
as is possible by well-planned co-operation among the 
decent citizens. 

So much for Louisville. THz LuTHERAN has been un- 
officially but reliably informed that similar activities will 
be put into operation by the Lutheran congregations 
and pastors in every section of the country where a 
camp for military training is established. The entire 
operation will be systematized and directed through the 
Department of Welfare of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. The executive secretary for this and allied work of 
the National Lutheran Council is Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, 
who has so ably ¢u-ordinated relief work when exten- 
sive floods, droughts, and storms created situations too 
large for community management and affecting Lu- 
therans of several general bodies. The experience and 
consecration of Dr. Krumbholz enable the constituents 
of the National Lutheran Council to have entire con- 
fidence in the establishment of a well-organized ministry 
of the church to its young men engaged in military 
training. 

A MORAL ERROR 

Ir Is our opinion that the decision of the British gov- 
ernment to refuse passage of ships carrying American 
relief to non-combatants in occupied nations in Europe 
is a mistake. Accustomed as one can become to the 
silencing’ of all dictates of humanity to the exigencies 
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of war, there are situations so exceptional as to require 
recognition on their peculiar merits. 


The strategy employed in this present bitter conflict 
may be necessary to those who are the attacking forces, 
but it has engulfed neutral areas to an extent that breaks 
every principle of international equities. Denmark, 
Holland, Norway, central Poland, and Finland gave no 
cause for invasion, and formed no alliances that made 
them unneutral. They have been invaded and occupied 
by the National Socialist troops, their freedom of enter- 
prise subjected to foreign domination, their commerce 
interdicted, and their means of support drawn upon by 
their conquerors. All this has occurred in order that 
military advantage should accrue in. the attack on Great 
Britain by Germany. 

The practice of waging war on the soil of a neutral 
nation is in itself an offense against justice. It had been 
expected that international law had reached a stage of 
authority that would prevent disregard of principles 
expressed in treaties and implied in international diplo- 
matic procedure. Unfortunately the violation of treaties 
reached a stage of prevalence following the drafting and 
application of the Treaty of Versailles and the estab- 
lishment of the League of Nations that became an excuse 
for utter disregard of the most solemn among these 
agreements. 

One indication of the breakdown of international 
equity is the effect of the policies and weapons em- 
ployed upon the innocent; first upon the innocent na- 
tions whose misfortune it is to lie in the path of those 
waging the war. But a more heinous offense is the rever- 
sion of the conflict to that stage of ruthlessness that 
includes destruction of noncombatants among the means 
to-break down the opponent’s morale. 

Upon such lapse into barbarism the people in America 
have looked with pity and horror month by month 
throughout a year. There have been two reactions: one 
is a vast movement in behalf of defense. With treaties 
broken and international law made the shelter for hos- 
tile strategy, the people of the United States have en- 
dorsed such a course of arming for self-defense as has 
had no parallel in the world’s history. The second is the 
effort to help the victims of the war, the women and 
children and other noncombatants in invaded European 
nations. The one who has given expression to this phase 
of the American people’s state of mind and heart is an 
ex-President, Mr. Herbert Hoover. He speaks for mil- 
lions of his fellow countrymen when he asks the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and Germany to admit relief 
work by a neutral corporation in the countries occupied. 
His guarantee to keep this relief work free from mil- 
itary advantage to either combatant is acceptable to 
America and it should be to both the governments that 
must give honest permission. 

Mr. Churchill is said to have refused passage through 
the British blockade to ships carrying the supplies for 
this relief project. He may block Mr. Hoover and those 
whom this veteran in feeding the hungry has enlisted. 
But he risks a further offense to a necessary ally, if 
this war is to end. We mean God. Nations err morally 
and thus like individuals can become accountable to 
the supreme Arbiter of “the powers that be.” Mr. 
Hoover and his government must not yield too quickly 
to the obstacles that confront the rescue of starving, 
freezing, despairing victims of ruthless war. 
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Our Infirmities 


Luke Tells How Jesus Cares for the Afflicted 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 13: 1-5, 10-17. The Sunday School Lesson for January 5 


Carinc for human afflictions is a big 
job, even for Jesus. That He cares is 
unquestioned; the story of His life is 
the proof. He found infirmities of all 
kinds in Palestine, and He ignored 
none of them. These frailties of hu- 
manity took various forms before Jesus’ 
eyes. Bodies were not normal, some 
sorely afflicted, some dead. Minds were 
upset; the normal functioning was dis- 
turbed, due to demons, as the people 
supposed. Morals were weakened, even 
broken. Subversive plots were seeking 
undeserved success or victory. Truth 
and honesty and purity and domestic 
tranquility were not always fostered as 
most desirable. The church was vic- 
timized by selfish leaders. Infirmities 
of many kinds confronted Jesus, but He 
was sympathetic though intolerant, 
willing to help though easing no guilt 
for wrongs. He had words of con- 
demnation for sins, but showed the 
path to forgiveness for sinners. Jesus 
interpreted infirmities not as divine 
retribution for errors, or as punish- 
ment for sins. He did not deny that 
wilful sin brings its penalty, a suffer- 
ing naturally following disrupted laws. 


Comparison 

Penalties for law breakers were un- 
deniable; this Jesus had talked about. 
His hearers clung to the notion that 
all misfortune, all planned or accidental 
fatalities, indicated the sins of the suf- 
ferers. Envious Judeans, thinking to 
lead Galilean Jesus to say something 
that would subject Him to condemna- 
tion, cited the slaying of Galileans who 
came for the Feast. His comment was 
a thrust at their false belief, as He 
asked for a comparison of the ones 
killed with the other Galileans, as to 
their relative sinfulness. He implied 
that those slain were not worse sinners 
than others; it was not for their sins 
they met a cruel death. Jesus cited the 
accidental death of eighteen men, no 
doubt Judeans, as they worked on the 
Siloam tower, and asked for a com- 
parison between these men and those 
who were being addressed by Jesus; 
they could hardly claim that the men 
who were killed were the worst sinners 
in Jerusalem. 

Jesus demanded justice for the af- 
flicted, not allowing their names to be 
dragged in the dirt because of their 
misfortunes. Jesus judged persons as 
persons, unprejudiced by their race, 
occupation, wealth, or station in life. 
Social strata had but little place in His 


“HOLY NIGHT’’—by Correggio 


thinking, especially when He saw peo- 
ple afflicted. We of this boasted and 
boasting age have a good deal to learn 
from Jesus in our interpretation of the 
misfortunes of people. 


Cure 


Jesus did not pass by the “bowed- 
together” woman at the synagogue 
service, as He might have done with- 
out being criticized. Her eighteen years 
of affliction were of no public concern. 
People were too used to seeing her to 
care about her troubles. Not so Jesus, 
for He saw her and set her free from 
her infirmity. He had nothing to say 
about her sins, or about her faith, for 
that matter. The cure was not coupled 
with forgiveness of sins or attributed 
to her faith. However, it must be that 
she had not been guiltless and that her 
faith was quickly awakened at Jesus’ 
words, and especially when she could 
stand erect. 

Here was severe infirmity cured by 
Jesus, Who cared. He had a “feeling 
of” her infirmity, and that feeling led 
to ministering a cure to her. She could 
“look the whole world in the face” and 
glorify God. This unexpected contact 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
December 30 to January 5 
Affliction Permitted. Luke 13: 1-9. 
Affliction Relieved. Luke 13: 10-17. 
Affliction Overruled. John 9: 1-7. 
. Suffering without Sinning. Job 1: 1, 20-22 
Serving After Recovery. Mark 1: 29-31. 
. Affliction in View of Glory. Romans 8: 18-23. 
God, the Great Healer. Psalm 103: 1-5. 
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with Jesus had given her a new out- 
look on life. Now the wagging tongues 
that had called her a great sinner be- 
cause of her prolonged illness would be 
quieted. We read this story and have 
an added demonstration of how Jesus 
cares for the unfortunate. 

The case provoked the ruler of the 


-synagogue. What a man! What a ruler 


in a church! He considered the situa- 
tion solely from his own narrow, heart- 
less, self-boosting point of view. What 
did he care for this woman? Nothing 
at all. How was he impressed by her 
cure? Not at all, except that it was 
done on the Sabbath, and in the syn- 
agogue. He considered the Sabbath law 
broken by Jesus, but he had no glad- 
ness of heart as he saw the woman 
standing erect. Her glorifying God 
probably angered him. 

Jesus faced the facts seriously. He 
considered the man, the woman, the 
false exaltation of the letter of a law. 


‘He had something to say. He was 


severe with His critic, calling him a 
hypocrite. He considered this a jus- 
tifiable thrust. The Sabbath law did 
not stand in the way when an animal 
was to be made comfortable or kept 
from dying. Why should the Sabbath 
law hinder the cure of an afflicted 
“daughter of Abraham”? However we 
may view this lesson, we learn how 
Jesus cares for our infirmities. 


A MESSAGE THAT 
SATISFIES 


THIS paper is dated December 25. 
For millions this is Christmas; for other 
millions it is just another day. The 
proclamation of the Gospel has the 
challenge of many unreached millions 
who long for a message that satisfies 
but know not where to find it. 

Maybe next year the Christian 
Christmas message will reach persons 
who have not yet heard it. Maybe 
“over the radio”; maybe by direct word 
from some visiting missionary. Our 
hope is for a wider distribution of this 
satisfying message. 

We have no doubts for the millions 
who are satisfied with the night mes- 
sage to the shepherds—‘A Saviour, 
who is Christ the Lord”—prove that 
the Christmas message is satisfying. 
Today whoever hears this message, be- 
lieves it, and lives by it, need not worry 
about much else. 

Christmas is a satisfying time to many 
persons. Children like the day, if it 
provides them the fun and the gifts they 
want, or have asked for. Grown-ups 
find the day a pleasure for all sorts of 
reasons. But the rejoicing of Christ- 
mas is at its best when we quietly med- 
itate on the great Gift of God, and what 
He means to-us. A Christ-centered 
Christmas has a satisfying message. 


December 25, 1940 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


LIVING ABUNDANTLY 
I Thessalonians 4: 1, 2, 9, 10 


Tue general theme for our January 
topics is, “Living on Tip-toe.” That is 
a descriptive theme. It suggests the 
alertness of a runner, poised for a start, 
awaiting the gun, or perhaps a child 
dancing along the street, so full of life 
that mere walking is too prosaic. Cer- 
tainly “Living on Tip-toe” is a satisfy- 
ing way to live. There is joy in it. You 
could not think of animals living in a 
zoo as living on tip-toe. Chains and 
cages suggest life that is just lived, and 
nothing more. Yet uncounted thou- 
sands of the children of God just live! 

Bobby Burns, tragic victim of his 
own ungovernable appetite, wrote his 
own dissatisfactions in these lines: 

“O life thou art a weary load, 

Along.a rough and dreary road, 
To wretches such as I.” 

He was trying to find happiness in a 
life that was lived below the margin. 
It had no safety zone. It was like the 
land former generations of farmers 
worked in some of our eastern states. 
They managed to eke out a living by 
digging among the stones and feeding 
well the thin soil. Now this land is 
withdrawn from cultivation and turned 
into forest. It is classified as sub- 
marginal. Life becomes that to those 
who do not understand its purpose. The 
toil they put into it returns them little 
more than existence and a backache. 
Christ has something to offer men that 
will make life glow with joyous pur- 
pose. Yet many Christians have not 
found His secret. 


Christ’s Purpose - 


“T am come that they might have 
life, and have it more abundantly,” is 
Jesus’ own declaration of purpose. Of 
course He had other reasons for com- 
ing—‘“to seek and to save,” “to do His 
Father’s will,” and the like. But this 
declaration is basic. Jesus was the life 
bringer. He said nothing about religion 
but He spoke constantly about life.. No 
one ever came in friendly contact with 
Him without finding life brighter and 
richer. We may think of Jesus as over- 
flowing with good nature, lovable, 
kindly, considerate, a welcome guest in 
any good company. This same abundant 
life He came to give to His followers. 
If we have not found life gloriously 
worth the living, we have not accepted 
what He offers. 

Someone, long ago, said that to be 
religious one must “personify and em- 


body the eternal.” Luther is said to 
have asked this question whenever he 
made an important choice, “What will 
it matter to God Almighty in the end?” 
The life that overflows with zest and 
happiness is keyed to the eternal. 

Eternal life is not something for 
which we must wait till we die. Yet 
the average Christian has been led to 
believe that eternal life comes after this 
life. Jesus did not teach this. When 
we live in Him we are already living 
for eternity. We are placing into this 
present life the qualities that never die. 
Kindness, forgiveness, helpfulness, sac- 
rifice for others, these are everlasting. 

To live for here and now, to live for 
time, is to justify the pagan philosophy, 
“Hat, drink and be merry, for tomor- 
row we die.” The word secular really 
means to live for time. Secularism is 
the foe of spirituality. It is also the key 
to a life that drags and bores. The 
abundant life is the life that is lived by 
the standards of eternity. 


With Unselfish Purpose 


“Lose yourself in some cause outside 
yourself and you will find yourself 
coming back ... realized . . . found.” 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones appeals for un- 
selfish living in these words. There is 
nothing abundant about the life that is 
centered in itself. Woodrow Wilson 
said, “The man who gives himself ex- 
clusively to the cultivation of his own 
soul is in danger of becoming a hope- 
less prig.’ Our own experience makes 
such testimony unnecessary. Happy 
people are unselfish. Selfish people are 
never satisfied. 

Death begins the disintegration of the 
soul when selfishness begins to rule in 
any life. Recall the rich farmer who 
could not think of anything to do with 
his surplus crops except to tear down 
his barns and, build larger storage 
space. His heart did not respond to the 
hunger among the poor folks of his 
community. He did not believe it was 
more blessed to give than to receive. 
He gained his grain and lost his soul. 
He was not going to die that night. He 
was already dead. He had lost the 
power to enjoy life because he did not 
know what life was for. All around us 
are neighbors just as pitiful in their 
absorption in the petty things of time. 
To live unselfishly for others is to live 
like Christ, which is to live abundantly. 


For’ Christ 
“For me to live is Christ,” wrote 
Paul. No one ever lived a more 
abundant life than Paul. Such a life is 


not without its trials. Paul had more 
than most followers of Christ. Yet he 
gloried in his sufferings. They drew 
him closer and closer to Christ. From 
the time he was converted on the 
Damascus road till he died a martyr’s 
death in Rome, Paul was devoting his 
life to one great purpose, it would be 
as true to say, to one great Person. 
Christ became the center of his being. 

Every talent of his finely endowed 
personality, every hour of his days, 
every ounce of his strength, every 
power of his great loving nature, all 
these were dedicated to one single pur- 
pose. Paul could say sincerely, “For me 
to live is Christ.” Christ entered every 
decision that he made. Every plan was 
conceived in its relation to Christ. 
Every hope for the future was based 
on the redeeming power of Christ. To 
preach Christ far and wide among the 
nations was his supreme ambition. Life 
became great for Paul because his pur- 
pose was great. 

It was not the number of talents, not 
the eloquence of speech, nor the clever- 
ness of mind that made Paul invaluable 
to the infant church. It was the com- 
pleteness of his consecration to Christ. 

That will make even small abilities 
seem like genius. Life was one great 
adventure to Paul, the delight of which 
no persecutions could dull. 


A Life 

Life must really be lived to be 
abundant. To know much about life is 
not enough. Someone has said, “If re- 
ligion is a function by which God’s 
cause or man’s cause is to be advanced, 
then he who lives the life, however nar- 
rowly, is a better servant than he who 
merely knows about it, however much.” 
We talk a great deal of glib nonsense 
about living the Christian life. But 
that is not living it. 

A creed is of the same use to us as a 
map to a prospective traveler. Both 
tell the destination and how to get 
there. Both leave one right where he 
is unless he wills to act in accord with 
directions. If life is a bore, it is be- 
cause we have not really tried to live 
as we have professed. When once we 
have surrendered our wills to Christ, 
life takes on meaning and radiance. 
Only experience will prove the power 
of Christ to give one a life that satisfies. 

* * * * 

To Lerapers: Topic date, January 5, 
1941. Have the members of the League 
draw up a series of New Year resolu- 
tions that would help them to the 
abundant life. Next, Living Daringly. 
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‘On Earth, Peace” 


ON CHRISTMAS EVE 
By Joseph M. Dando 


CanbDLES burning in each window, 
Cathedral chimes now ringing, 

Footsteps softened by the snow 
Give to all the strangest feeling. 


A hush seems to have settled down, 
And a mystic veil tonight is hung 

In graceful folds around the town, 
And stars for a hem are strung. 


Before such divine and glorious sights 
I would withhold the coming morn, 
For on this holiest of nights 
The child of peace was born. 


Now, Lord, Most High, I Thee entreat 
To put within this contrite heart 

The will to make it more complete— 
Myself to be a living part. 


Edinburg, Ind. 


“FOR PEACE ON EARTH” 
By Jean Elaine Ett 


O warrinc world, lay down your arms, 
Let strife and bloodshed cease; 
Look to the manger, where tonight 
A King was born for peace. 


O sinful hearts, let hatred die, 
For see the star above, 

A message shining in the heavens, 
“A King was born for love.” 


O needy souls, seek Him tonight 
And when His star you see, 

Take comfort in the blessed thought, 
“The King was born for me.” 


Columbus, Ohio. 


CHRISTMAS 
By Ada Louise Lohman 


THE earth was hushed in silence, 
Each shepherd watched his sheep, 

The hills and plains of Bethlehem, 
Were wrapped in peaceful sleep. 


The stars above in heav’n blue, 
Begemmed the azure dome, 

Then, in the East, a star shone forth, 
With radiance from God’s throne. 


From sky to earth, a pathway 
Was formed by that star’s light, 

God’s holy angels sang to men 
Upon that Christmas Night. 


For Christ, the Holy Baby, 
Was born in manger stall, 

He brought salvation to the world, 
To mankind—one, and all, 


All Glory to the Christ Child! 
His love be thine alway, 2 
To bless thee on this Christmas morn, 
And on each coming day, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE INNKEEPER 
By Natalie Boyer Rhoads 


HE cLosep the door, 
And turned the key; 

Nor gave a backward glance. 
He little knew, 
Or even cared, 

That he had lost his chance 
To be the host 
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“GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST! AND ON 
EARTH PEACE, GOODWILL TO MEN” 


Of such an~One, 
A King of royal might. 
Lo, he had barred 
The Son of God, 
That holy Christmas Night! 


And we who read, 
And understand, 

Need not his act deride; 
For we are prone 
To close our hearts, 

And let Him stand outside. 


Lord, we would open wide the door, 
Place in Thy hand the key; 

Possess our hearts this Christmas time, 
Have access full and free. 


Glenside, Pa. 
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LutTHERAN Action, in support of Lu- 
theran sympathy for orphaned mis- 
sions, is receiving world-wide applause. 
Not only Lutheran missionaries, but 
also Christian leaders in many lands, 
have heard and rejoiced concerning the 
prompt, material assistance which Lu- 
therans in America have been sending 
to their distressed brethren in the mis- 
sion fields. Letters arriving from abroad 
confirm the report that what we are 
doing is being talked about every- 
where, and related from mouth to 
mouth with gladness and joyful relief. 

In a recent issue of THE LUTHERAN, 
the Rev. Henry Cornehlsen, Jr., who 
had just returned from India, reported 
this statement from the National Chris- 
tian Council in India: “The National 
Christian Council appreciates what the 
World Lutheran Committee has done. 
Other Indian contributions pale into in- 
significance in comparison. We are 
recommending to other denominations 


LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION 
RECEIVES WORLD 
RECOGNITION 


By Paul C. Empie, Assistant Director 


to follow the example of the Lu- 
therans.” 

Reports of the International Mission- 
ary Council showing the aid sent to 
orphaned missions give prominence to 
the amounts sent by the Lutheran 
World Convention. Many periodicals 
have carried stories about it, and we 
have heard many verbal tributes paid 
to the courage of the Lutheran Church 
displayed in handling this challenge so 
vigorously and aggressively. 


A Widow’s Mite 

The Rev. Dana H. Johnson of Fred- 
erick Lutheran Church, St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, writes: 


—— 


“The ‘Lutheran World Action’ cam- 
paign is meeting a sympathetic re- 
sponse in the congregations here at St. 
Thomas. For 250 years these islands 
were a mission field of the Church of 
Denmark. The people understand 
therefore the tragedy of a field cut off 
from home support. 

“Within twenty-four hours of the an- 
nouncement of the appeal here there 
came to me a woman about sixty years 
of age with three dollars for the ‘or- 
phaned missions.’ She is a widow, gain- 
ing her sole support from selling eggs, 
peanuts, and candy on a street corner. 
Her gift represented about two weeks’ 
earnings. 


“It was a_ sacrifice which deeply 
moved me, as I feel it will all who 
hear of it. Gifts, similar in proportion, 
from every Lutheran on the mainland 
would surely oversubscribe many times 
the half million dollars needed.” 


December 25, 1940 


Through the Board of Foreign Mis- 
, sions of the U. L. C. A. came a gift of 

$5 from Miss Bertha Koenig, a mis- 
sionary in Monrovia, Liberia, West 
Africa! This is another in a long list 
of instances wherein missionaries 
abroad have shared their limited in- 
come with their fellow-laborers. 
Through the same channel came a 
check for $18 with the following note 
from Dr. Weitzel: “Relative to the re- 
cent checks from Zorzor and Kapaiye 
congregations for distressed missions, 
I thought you would be interested to 
know that these two congregations are 
missionary congregations in our 
Liberian field. As you know, any 
monies that come from these poor 
Liberians compares with the ‘Widow’s 
Mite.’ ” 

Another noteworthy contribution 
amounting to $500 came from the Good 
Shepherd Home for Crippled Children 
and Old Folks of Allentown, Pa. An 
anonymous gift of $200 was recently 
received. 

Indicative of the widespread interest 
in this situation is the fact that the re- 
cent radio appeal in England for or- 
phaned Scandinavian missions has 
netted more than $15,000, in spite of 
conditions there. 


Replacement Arranged 


Latest news from the field tells us of 
a group of missionaries forced to re- 
turn home because of malaria. Because 
of lack of funds to keep up the medical 
work they cannot be treated adequately 
in their respective stations. A wire 
from Africa begs for three American 
missionaries to be sent at once to meet 
emergency situations there. Arrange- 
ments are being made to send them. 

As of December 3, 1940, over $42,500 
has been received at the New York 
office. Very little of this has come from 
the various synodical treasurers, 
through whom it is expected that most 
contributions will eventually be sent. 
Many congregations are now making 
the appeal, or will do so in January. 

A recent letter from the Rev. M. E. 
Sletta, president of the Church of the 
Lutheran Brethren of America, tells us 
of the unanimous action of the pastors 
of that body in voting to co-operate in 
our appeal for Lutheran World Action. 
We rejoice in this decision and are 
grateful for this added support. 

The list of undesignated gifts is grow- 
ing rapidly. Checks are sent, signed by 
treasurers, without indication of the 
pastor, congregation or church body. 
Naturally these are not properly cred- 
ited in our books. It is asked that all 
who do not send their contributions 
through synodical channels be sure to 
give the name of the congregation, pas- 
tor, and synod, so that proper credit 
may be given. 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN MIS- 
SION IN BALTIMORE 


Great Congregations Hear Preachers— 
Among Them Dr. Blackwelder 


Reformation and Anniversary Services 
By Dr. Lloyd M. Keller, Staff Writer 


Tue National Christian Mission re- 
cently concluded an eventful week in 
Baltimore presenting the challenge, 
“Christianity Has the Answer,” for the 
week, November 24-December 1. Thirty 
Christian leaders of national and inter- 
national reputation kept 225 speaking 
engagements and conferences, and 
touched the nerve centers of Baltimore 
and vicinity. 


Reached Thousands of Churched 
and Unchurched 


The initial mass meeting at the Fifth 
Regiment Armory Sunday evening, 
November 24, was attended by more 
than 11,000 people to hear Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones, missionary and author, speak on 
the theme, “Is the Kingdom of God 
Realism?” Ten American Lutheran 
Church choirs constituted a mass choir 
leading the audience in worshipful 
music. All mass meetings focused on a 
cross sixteen feet high at the rear of 
the speakers’ platform. 

A dramatic processional of 1,000 
nurses in uniform from the hospitals 
and institutions of the city lent a color- 
ful touch to the mass meeting Monday 
night when Miss Muriel Lester from 
London spoke to a throng of 7,000 peo- 
ple. Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder of Refor- 
mation Lutheran Church, Washington, 
spoke Tuesday night; Dr. Jones, 
Wednesday and Friday nights. Dr. 
Arthur Lee Kinsolving of Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, Princeton, N. J., Thurs- 
day night; Dr. Roy Burkhart of Com- 
munity Church, Columbus, Ohio, Sat- 
urday night at a Youth Rally. Bishop 
Arthur James Moore, world missionary 
preacher, spoke to 8,000 people in a 
fitting climax to a week of evangelical 
fervor upon the'theme, “Christianity in 
a Time of Crisis.” Grace, Epiphany, and 
St. John’s Choirs, under the direction 
of Mr. C. Griffith Bratt, sang “Beauti- 
ful Saviour,” by Christiansen. 

Under the auspices of the Council of 
Churches and Christian Education in 
Maryland and Delaware and thirty 
other agencies of evangelical Chris- 
tianity in Baltimore, the National 
Christian Mission presented its chal- 
lenge to 52,000 people in mass meetings 
in the armory, to 25,000 young people 
in high schools and higher institutions 
of learning in the city, to 2,500 who 
participated in eight seminars, to 5,000 
women in various meetings, to 2,000 
attendants in fifteen luncheon clubs, to 
9,000 people in noonday meetings and 


Pat 


other groups. 90,000 people were 
reached during the week. 

Under the direction of Dr. Guy H. 
Black more than 100 churches will par- 
ticipate in a week’s Personal Evan- 
gelism Crusade, beginning December 8, 
as 1,000 workers will visit in the homes 
of prospective members throughout the 
city. A special evangelistic emphasis 
will continue in the evangelical Chris- 
tian churches until Easter. 


Dr. Kinard at Ford’s 


Dr. James C. Kinard, president of 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C., was 
the speaker at the Reformation Rally 
of Baltimore Lutheranism, in Ford’s 
Theatre. The Baltimore Choral Union, 
composed of 150 voices from ten Amer- 
ican Lutheran churches, under the 
direction of Mr. Lawrence Wenchel, 
made an excellent contribution in the 
ministry of music. 


80th Anniversary Celebration 


St. Mark’s Church, Dr. Robert D. 
Clare pastor, fittingly observed its 
eightieth anniversary during a week of 
unusual interest and enthusiasm in 
October. Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen 
preached Sunday morning. Dr. Joseph 
B. Baker was the speaker at a congre- 
gational dinner. Congregational teas 
were conducted by the women. 

St. Mark’s special 80th Anniversary 
Project includes a goal of $15,000 for the 
renovation and improvement of heating, 
ventilation, and lighting systems. Indi- 
vidual contributions for this purpose 
ranged from $1.00 to $1,000. 

Dr. Clare has served St. Mark’s as 
pastor since January 1918. 


St. Luke’s Congregation, the Rev. J. 
Wilbur Drawbaugh pastor, held a serv- 
ice November 24, marking the rebuild- 
ing and renovation program. Dr. Carl 
C. Rasmussen preached the sermon. 
Dr. John L. Deaton and Mr. Carl M. 
Distler were speakers at the corner- 
stone laying. The Rev. J. Frank Fife, 
secretary of the Maryland Synod; Dr. 
Paul R. Koontz, United Brethren pas- 
tor of Hampden; and the Rev. Luther 
L. Hare, pastor of the Clearspring Par- 
ish and ministerial son of St. Luke’s, 
were speakers at the Community Night 
meeting November 27. 


The Rev. Herbert L. Schluderberg 
was installed pastor of the Church of 
the Redeemer, 5023 Gwynn Oak Ave- 
nue, by Dr. Amos J. Traver, president 
of the Maryland Synod, December 8. 


The Rev. Floyd H. Moyer, S.T.D., 
pastor at Muncy, Pa., has accepted a 
call to become pastor of St. Luke’s 
Church, Amsterdam, N. Y., effective 
January 1. 
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Standing Committees 


Appointed by President F. H. Knubel for the Biennium 1940-42 


COMMITTEE ON ARMY AND NAVY 
WORK 
Rev. Charles Trexler, D.D. (Con- 
vener), 100-11 Herrick Ave., Forest 
Hills, N. Y.; Rev. John F. Fedders, Rev. 
Robert H. Gearhart, Jr., Rev. Clarence 
E. Krumbholz, Rev. Henry Manken, 
Jr., Rev. Harold S. Miller, Rev. Howard 
E. Snyder, Rev. Emil W. Weber; Charles 
H. Dahmer. 


COMMITTEE ON CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE 

Rev. J. L. Deaton, D.D. (Convener), 
9 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Cooper, Rev. Harvey S. Kidd, 
Rev. Elmer F. Krauss, Rev. Ellerslie 
A. Lebo, Rev. L. D. Reed, Rev. Bela 
Shetlock, Rev. Earnest A. Trabert; 
Frank P. Albright, Warren P. Laird, 
Luther M. Leisenring, Herbert E. Matz, 
Charles F. Obenhack, Charles A. 
Scheuringer. 


COMMITTEE ON CHURCH MUSIC 
Rev. G. C. Rees, D.D. (Convener), 
433 North 23d St., Allentown, Pa.; Rev. 
Paul M. Brosy, Rev. H. Grady Davis,. 
Rey. E. F. Krauss, Rev. Clarence B. 
Lund, Rev. George J. Muller, Rev. T. 
Benton Peery, Rev. George R. Seltzer, 
Rev. Earnest A. Trabert; Ralph P. 
Lewars, Harold K. Marks, Rob Roy 
Peery, Carl P. Pfatteicher, Henry F. 
Seibert, Harry A. Sykes, J. T. Williams. 


COMMITTEE ON CHURCH STATISTICS 
Secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, ex-officio (Chair- 
man), 39 East 35th St., New York, 
N. Y.; Rev. Ira F. Frankenfield, Rev. 
Edward T. Horn, III, Rev. J. D. Krout; 
Miss Mary E. Boozer, Harry E. Pugh. 
Corresponding Members—The official 
statisticians of the constituent synods. 


COMMON SERVICE BOOK 
COMMITTEE 

Rev. L. D. Reed, D.D. (Convener), 
7204 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Rev. Willard D. Allbeck, Rev. 
Robert D. Clare, Rev. Emil E. Fischer, 
Rev. H. D. Hoover, Rev. Edward T. 
Horn, III, Rev. Edwin F. Keever, Rev. 
Benjamin Lotz, Rev. Henry J. Pflum, 
Rev. William R. Seaman, Rev. George 
R. Seltzer, Rev. Carl R. Simon, Rev. 
M. L. Stirewalt, Rev. Paul Zeller Stro- 
dach, Rev. Calvin P. Swank. 

Honorary Member—Rev. J. F. Ohl. 


COMMITTEE ON GERMAN INTERESTS 

Rev. E. C. J. Kraeling, D.D. (Con- 
vener), Minerva, N. Y.; Rev. Theodore 
Buch, Rey. F. O. Evers, Rev. Fred 
Flothmeier, Rev. L. A. Fritsch, Rev. 
William F. Herrmann, Rev. Robert H. 
Ischinger, Rev. H. A. Kropp, Rev. Kurt 
E. B. Molzahn, Rev. Juergen L. Neve, 


Rev. Theo. O. Posselt, Sr., Rev. J. H. 
Reble, Rev. Carl R. Tappert, Rev. Wil- 
fried C. H. Tappert. 

Corresponding Members—The pres- 
idents of the Manitoba, Midwest, Texas, 
and Wartburg Synods. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 

Secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, ex-officio (Con- 
vener), 39 East 35th St, New York, 
N. Y.; Rev. C. K. Fegley, Rev. A. R. 
Naus, Rev. L. W. Rupp. 

Corresponding Members—The official 
publicity appointees of the constituent 
synods. 


COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION 
Secretary of the United Lutheran 


Church in America, ex-officio (Con- : 


vener), 39 East 35th St., New York, 
N. Y.; Rev. J. M. Bramkamp, D.D., 1901 
South 19th Ave., Maywood, IIl.; Mr. 
W. H. Patrick,Jr., 7000 Lincoln Drive, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARCHIVIST 
Rev. L. D. Reed, 7204 Boyer St., Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NECROLOGIST 

Secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, ex-officio, 39 East 
35th St., New York, N. Y. 


COMMISSIONERS TO THE NATIONAL 
LUTHERAN COUNCIL 

Rev. E. P. Pfatteicher, Ph.D. (Con- 
vener), 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Rev. G. H. Bechtold, Rev. P. D. 
Brown, Rev. E. B. Burgess, Rev. M. R. 
Hamsher, Rev. R. E. Tulloss, Rev. A. G. 
Weng, Rev. A. A. Zinck; E. F. Eilert, 
G. F. Greiner; the President of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
ex-officio, 


REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 

E. Clarence Miller, LL.D., 1508 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONSULTATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 
TO COMMISSIONS OF THE FED- 
ERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

Executive Committee: Rev. Zenan M. 
Corbe, D.D.; Rev. Clarence E. Krumb- 
holz, D.D., 39 East 35th St., New York, 
NY 

Department of Social Service: Rev. 
C. Franklin Koch, D.D., 39 East 35th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Department of Radio: Rev. W. H. 
Greever, D.D., 39 East 35th St., New 
NGA INE NE 

Committee on Worship: Rev. L. D. 
Reed, D.D., 7204 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COMMISSION ON WORLD CONFER- 
ENCE ON FAITH AND ORDER 
To be appointed by the Executive 
Board in accordance with action of the 
1940 convention. 


COMMISSION ON INVESTMENTS 
Chairman—Mr. William H. Stackel, 


-103 E. Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Secretary—Mr. Heiby W. Ungerer, 
1015 Union Trust Bldg., Rochester, 
INGE 

Members elected by the Executive 
Board: 

W. G. Semisch (term expires 1945) ; 
S. F. Telleen (term expires 1944); Rev. 
R. E. Tulloss (term expires 1943); 
Robbin B. Wolf (term expires 1942); 
William H. Stackel (term expires 1941). 

Members ex-officio: 

President of ‘the United Lutheran 
Church in America—Rev. F. H. Knubel. 

Treasurer of the United Lutheran 
Church in America—E. Clarence Miller. 

Members elected by their respective 
Board or Agency: 

Miss Flora Prince, the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 

George R. Weitzel, the Board of For- 
eign Missions. 

Heiby W. Ungerer, the Board of 
American Missions. 

Charles Steele, the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Belding B. Slifer, the Board of Min- 
isterial Pensions and Relief. . 


SPECIAL COMMISSION ON RELA- 
TIONS TO AMERICAN LUTHERAN 
CHURCH BODIES 

Rev. F. H. Knubel, D.D. (Chairman), 

39 East 35th St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. 

Henry H. Bagger, Rev. Paul H. Krauss, 

Rev. H. Offerman, Rev. Paul H. Roth; 

E. F. Eilert, J. K. Jensen, E. Clarence 

Miller, Edward Rinderknecht. 


COMMITTEE ON CENTENNIAL TOUR 
TO INDIA 
Rev. George A. Rupley (Convener), 
314 Dewey Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. 
Dallas C. Baer, Rev. F. J. Fiedler, Rev. 
C. C. Hine, Rev. E. J. Mollenauer; 
M. P. Moller, Jr., Carl Schulz. 


O BETHLEHEM STAR 
(Continued from page 7) 


one knew afterwards just how it had 
happened. Eric was certain that the © 
last thing he did before leaving the 
building was to see that the draft on 
the chunk burner was closed. Notwith- 
standing that fact, he and Garland had 
not been home ten minutes when 
Hassie came tearing after them. 

“The schoolhouse, Mis’ Foster, it’s 
afire! Where am I goin’ to say, ‘O Beth- 
lehem Star’?” 

“Where indeed? Garland’s eyes met 
Eric’s stricken ones in mute sympathy 
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for one brief moment, then they started 
,for the building. From the knoll be- 
yond Tumbling Creek they could see 
the mass of flames with leaping tongues 
that licked savagely at overhanging 
boughs of pine. Eric stopped and stared. 
There was no saving it. It had been 
more than a schoolhouse—it had been 
their church, the center of all the spir- 
itual life in the settlement. Without it 
there was nothing. Defeat welled in his 
eyes and thickened his voice. 

“There goes all the work of this long, 
hard year.” The bitterness was so for- 
eign to him that it stirred Garland into 
action. Her hand pressed his arm in- 
voluntarily. Yes, there were times 
without number that a minister’s load 
was so heavy that his wife had to have 
courage for two. After awhile it be- 
came something like a habit. 

“Work like yours doesn’t die with a 
building, Eric; it lives on in the hearts 
and souls of men.” 

He rewarded her with a wan but ap- 
preciative smile. 

It was Eric who first discerned. the 
knot of men and women gathered about 
an inert figure on the ground. Hassie, 
who had run forward to investigate, 
now came back to report. 

“It’s grandpap. He went in after his 
Bible whut his pa guv him. He thinks 


a sight of that Bible, Mis’ Foster. I 
reckon he’s hurt right smart bad. He 
ain’t so peart.” ’ 

Simeon Traylor, that strong old man 
of the mountains, was indeed not “so 
peart.” Overcome by smoke, his face 
and hands blackened, he presented a 
sorry sight that sent his emotionally 
pent-up daughter Retta into hysterics. 
Into the group stepped Garland, cool, 
collected, efficient. 

“You had better go back to the cabin 
after the emergency kit,” she directed 
Eric, “and bring it to the Bensen cabin. 
That’s nearest. Come, men, let’s move 
Mr. Traylor. Careful now, so as to 
avoid hurting him.” 

(To be concluded next week) 
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“When the Star Shone” 


A Pageant Picturing the Nativity of Our Lord and the Wise Men 
Presented by the Children of the Lutheran Home at Topton, Pa. 


Tue Lutheran Home at Topton re- 
ported to the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania at that synod’s 1940 meeting that 
it had provided a home for 182 or- 
phaned and destitute children during 
the past year. These wards of the 
church are privileged to enjoy the 
guidance and care of the Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Jonas O. Henry. The institution 
has won the deep affection of the Lu- 


therans in eastern Pennsylvania, par- 
ticularly in Berks, Lehigh and Lan- 
caster Counties. 

The scenes herewith depicted are the 
Angels Appearing to the Shepherds, the 
Visit of the Wise Men, and the Holy 
Family in the cave, with the Town of 
Bethlehem in the background. 

The pageant will be presented Christ- 
mas Eve in the auditorium of the 


school, a repetition from last year. Its 
rendition then was so effective as to 
justify presenting it again. A candle- 
light service concludes the evening 
program. 

The increasing use of pageantry in 
churches and institutions to emphasize 
great festivals and anniversaries testi- 
fies to their superior effectiveness. The 
number of participants, the attraction 
of “dressing up,” and the good fellow- 
ship that rehearsals develop compen- 
sate for the work required to learn the 
lines and prepare the costumes. Also, 
writing the script often uncovers un- 
suspected gifts of authorship. 
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SHORT-TERM MARRIAGES 


Detroit’s Broken Homes Break Record for 
Divorces 
Hunting and Other Fatalities on Increase 


By M. Luther Canup, D.D., Detroit 
Correspondent 


JupcE Harry B. KeIpan, a veteran of 
thirteen years in the Wayne County 
Circuit Court, where all divorce actions 
are heard, advocates the formation of 
a Reconciliation Court. Here in Wayne 
County in the last five years for every 
1,000 marriages performed, 326 divorce 
decrees were granted, one divorce to 
every three marriages. 

It is further pointed out that the 
record of the probation cases in the 
Recorder’s Court shows that of the boys 
under 21 years of age charged with 
felonies, 78 per cent come from homes 
where divorce, separation of mother 
and father, or death of one or both 
parties had occurred. More than three- 
fourths of the total were the direct 
result of the divorce court. 

While one out of every three mar- 
riages goes on the rocks—a shameful 
record for a Christian city and county 
—Judge Keidan notes that there are 
hundreds of divorce actions begun 
every year which, after the bills of 
complaint have been filed, are dropped 
by the plaintiffs. This means that in 
most cases reconciliation took place. It 
is right here that the judge sees an op- 
portunity for a disinterested, non-po- 
litical and non-sectarian person to step 
in and do a masterful job. The Chris- 
tian Church dare not ostrich-like bury 
its head in the sand in the face of one 
of the greatest curses of our day. Judge 
Keidan’s recommendation carries weight 
with it. Every pastor’s. study is just 
such a court room, but sin keeps these 
plaintiffs from coming to it because the 
entrance is through sorrow and re- 
pentance. These estranged couples must 
enter such a court on their knees, then 
they will be able happily to walk out. 


All is Now Calm 

An old adage runs like this: “There 
is always a calm after the storm.” The 
national and state election was bitterly 
fought in these parts. By now every- 
body knows where George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams 
stood on the third-term presidency. It 
is a mighty good sign when a people 
become historically retrospective in 
their thinking and speaking, even if not 
in their voting. For this and other rea- 
sons the United States should enjoy two 
healthy opposing political parties. Here 
in Michigan both parties seemed in the 
best of health up to the evening of No- 
vember 5. There were some slight 
headaches, however, the morning after. 
Here in Michigan the Democrats elected 
their fourth Democratic governor in 


the past one hundred years. Our octo- 
genarian Governor Dickinson, 4 de- 
vout Methodist and rabid anti-saloon 
leader, will be succeeded by Governor- 
elect Murray D. Van Wagner, a Pres- 
byterian by faith. The consensus of 
opinion is that this follower of John 
Knox will make a splendid successor to 
Wesley’s ardent disciple. 


Hankering for Venison 

Isaac and his family were not the 
only ones who, according to recent 
hunting statistics in this state, had a 
hankering for choice venison. It has 
been estimated that 200,000 “Nimrods” 
took to the woods between November 
15 and 30 in pursuit of much-coveted 
buck. Not only did the usual number 
of deer lose their lives, but an unusual 
number of hunters. During the entire 
hunting season here in Michigan this 
year thirty-one persons were killed by 
gunshot, breaking all records, and 


sixty-six were injured by gunfire. Of ° 


these, fourteen lost their lives during 
the fifteen days of the deer-hunting 
season. According to a recent act of 
the state legislature, any deer hunter 
in Michigan who shoots another will be 
refused a deer-hunting license for five 
years. 


“God, Take Care of Yourself” 


It is remarkable with what rapidity 
and precision the first million men of 
the United States, under the first peace- 
time registration, are being selected, 
conveyed to the huge training camps, 
and there acclimated and orientated. 
Almost every week a fresh dispatch of 
Detroit’s manpower entrains for one of 
these miniature city army camps. One 
is impressed with the gravity of the 
situation and also with what calmness 
these young men offer themselves for 
defense of the Western Hemisphere. 
However, in the midst of it all we are 
reminded of the philosophy and. the- 
ology of the little English girl who had 
been taught to pray every night before 
going to bed. This particular night the 
child was going to bed in the subway 
in the midst of an air raid in London. 
This was her prayer: “Now I lay me 
down to sleep, etc., ete. Bless daddy 
and mother and Great Britain. And 
dear God, take good care of Yourself. 
If you don’t, we are sunk.” 


Detroit Lutheran Chaplains 


The Rev. G. A. Schellhase, of the 
American Lutheran Church, who ap- 
plied for the chaplaincy in the defense 
camps now being established, has been 
called, accepted, and is now serving as 
chaplain. The Rev. O. G. Grotefend, 
also of the American Lutheran Church, 
and the Rev. Fred Sattelmeier of the 
Missouri Synod have offered their serv- 
ices and are expecting to leave for 
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chaplain duty soon. All three have been— 
serving Lutheran pastorates in Detroit. 


Ride to Church 


Statistics show that the number of 
motor vehicles registered in the United 
States jumped from 26,501,000 in 1929 
to 31,009,000 in 1939. Most of these are 
manufactured in the Detroit metro- 
politan area. Thus Detroit has put the 
world on wheels. Leaving the babies 
at home, these automobiles could carry 
every man, woman and child in this 
country to church Sunday morning, 
each car carrying four persons com- 
fortably. They would find the church 
heated and even the sermon would in 
all probability be “hot.” 

The Leif Ericson Memorial Associa- 
tion of Detroit recently paid tribute to 
the memory of Leif Erikson, the first 
white man to set foot on the American 
Continent (a Lutheran), at a special 
meeting. The Rev. Dr. C. J. Rockey 
was the speaker on that occasion. 


This and That 


Contrary to common belief, the 
Roman Catholic Church in Michigan 
reports a decrease in membership of 
43,189 in the past ten years, while 
Roman Catholics throughout the coun- 
try showed a gain of 1,000,000. 


Mrs. Matilda Wilson has been ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor of the 
State of Michigan by Governor Dickin- 
son. The office has been vacant since 
Governor Dickinson became governor 
upon the death of his predecessor in 
1939. Mrs. Wilson is perhaps the only 
woman lieutenant-governor now sery- 
ing in the United States. The constitu- 
tionality of her appointment is being 
tested in the courts of Michigan. 


The Rev. Reuben E. Norling, a Mich- 
igander by birth, who received his col- 
legiate and theological education at 
Augustana College and Seminary, and 
was ordained in 1930, for the past five 
years has served as pastor in Denver, 
Colo. He has returned to his native 
state, having accepted a call to Beth- 
lehem Church, Detroit, of the Augus- 
tana (Swedish) Synod. Mr. Norling 
succeeds the Rev. Dr. C. E. Hoffsten. 


For the first eleven months in 1940 
Detroit’s traffic fatalities have jumped 
to 220, many more than in any entire 
previous year. There seems to be some 
connection between good times, men 
employed, fat payrolls, the opening up 
of more beer gardens and saloons, and 
these rising fatalities. May the church 
not take a defeated attitude in the midst 
of these troublous times and challeng- 
ing conditions. 

At the 39th annual interdenomina- 
tional community Thanksgiving Sery- 
ice held in Detroit Thanksgiving morn- 
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ing, Dr. Leo M. Franklin, Jew, presided; 
prayer was offered by Dr. F. H. Olert, 
Presbyterian; the Scripture was read 
by the Rev. J. D. Howell, colored Meth- 
odist; the community fund was ex- 
plained by Dr. T. M. Pullman, Unita- 
rian; the sermon was delivered by Dr. 
J. M. M. Gray, Methodist; the music 
was furnished by a chorus choir from 
the Universalist Church; and the bene- 
diction was pronounced by Dean Kirk 
B. O’Ferrall, Episcopalian. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY NEEDED 


The Rey. G. Z. Stup Reports for Pennsyl- 
vania Council of Churches 


Tue thirtieth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Churches was 
held in Zion Lutheran Church, Harris- 
burg, the Rev. Dr. S. W. Herman pas- 
tor, November 26. The Rev. Dr. G. D. 
Batdorf, bishop of the Eastern Area of 
the United Brethren Church, presided. 
More than 100 persons attended from 
the twenty-five denominations in the 
body, representing over 2,000,000 Prot- 
estant church members in the state. 
Reports were given by the officers, 
committees, and the seven departments 
of the organization. 

“God is summoning us to advance,” 
said the Rev. Dr. William L. Mudge, 
executive secretary. “The issues before 
us with their great responsibilities and 
unusual opportunities are calling us to 
a larger faith and new devotion.” A 
united Christian front to combat the 
forces of paganism at home and abroad 
was urged. “A divided church is no 
match for a united paganism.” 


Dr. Sassaman on “Evangelism” 


The Rev. Dr. Ira S. Sassaman, Wil- 
liamsport, reporting for the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism, spoke of the Na- 
tional Christian Mission which is being 
conducted in twenty large cities of our 
land. He told of the splendid results 
coming from those already conducted, 
and spoke of those to be held in Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh in January 1941, 
of the two-day Christian Mission in 
Harrisburg, Altoona, Williamsport, and 
other Pennsylvania cities, of the eight- 
day missions to be conducted by indi- 
vidual churches ond communities, of 
the prayers, the visitation, the church 
loyalty, and the instruction associated 
with this movement, all culminating in 
accessions to the church at Easter 1941. 
He spoke of it as an unusual time for 
evangelistic service. 

Reporting for the Department of 
Women Mrs. Frank Hean, Harrisburg, 
said that there are over one hundred 
Women’s Interdenominational organ- 
izations in Pennsylvania, and that the 
unification of women’s work among 
Protestant churches of the United States 


would aid in a united Christian front. 

In the Department of Social Service 
it was pointed out by Dean A. Roger 
Kratz, Reading, that the per capita 
sales of intoxicating beverages have 
now reached $37.63 in the Common- 
wealth. The average has “not been de- 
creasing, but rising each year.” An- 
other finding of the department was 
that “gambling is on the increase. New 
Jersey and New York have both le- 
galized pari-mutual racetrack betting. 
This already is having its effect on 
Pennsylvania, and the fight in the com- 
ing session of the Legislature promises 
to be strong and bitter.” 

The department recommended that 
we “urge ministers and churches to 
place greater emphasis upon the evils 
of intemperance, desecration of the 
Lord’s Day, and gambling. Systematic 
education of the right kind is one of 
the most effective weapons we can use, 
not only from the pulpits, but also from 
the church school, and in meetings of 
church organizations.” 


International Relations 


Mr. William B. Harvey, Westtown, 
reporting for the Department of In- 
ternational Relations, called attention 
to the war which is raging on three 
continents, and said, “We churchmen 
who aim to follow Christ’s way of life 
ean, and should, as individuals and as 
groups, avail ourselves of the solemn 
duty to do our full part in bringing 
about a peaceful settlement of the 
world disorder.” He urged the estab- 
lishment of Peace Committees in more 
of the 245,000 churches of the United 
States, and said, “One of our duties lies 
in helping to hold the world together 
pending a reasoned peace. May our 
own favored land continue as a live 
democracy, awaiting the time to act in 
order to promote a-real and lasting 
peace. Man has too many instruments 
of death; too few of mercy and justice.” 

Under the Department of Christian 
Education, the chairman, the Rev. Dr. 
G. L. Schaller, Harrisburg, gave the 
meeting the results of a special study 
made from a survey of fifty churches 
on the question of midweek church 
service. Methods have changed, but 
the work goes on, now more in edu- 
cational projects, in personal visitation, 
and prayers carried into the homes, 
than in the old-fashioned meeting. 

The second part of the new Depart- 
ment of Town and Country Churches 
was enthusiastically given by the Rev. 
H. C. Loughhead, Lewisburg, who told 
of the progress made in building a 
more Christian rural Pennsylvania. He 
said that theological seminaries in the 
state should be urged to offer prepara- 
tion to prospective ministers, which 
should enable them to meet the prob- 
lems and needs of rural communities. 
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JAPAN HONORS LUTHERAN 
MISSIONARY 


Medal Bestowed on Edward T. Horn, D.D., 
During Government’s Celebration of 
2,600th Anniversary 


Tue American press has occasionally 
referred to special festivities which 
have occurred in Japan during recent 
weeks, the occasion being the celebra- 
tion of the 
2,600th anni- 
versary of the 
establishment 
of the present 
government. 
From private 
sources THE 
LUTHERAN 
learns that the 
Rey. Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Horn, 
who is resident 
in Tokyo, and 
has for twenty- 
nine years been 
active in the educational work of our 
mission in Japan, was among those 
who were given congratulatory recog- 
nition by the Japanese government. He 
and the Rev. Mr. Miura, president of 
the Japan Lutheran Church, a highly 
esteemed pastor, received from the 
Educational Ministry of the nation a 
“very attractive decoration, a medal 
about the size of a fifty-cent piece on 
which are the imperial chrysanthemum 
and the lovely bridge, Nijubashi. This 
bridge leads directly to the palace of 
the emperor and to the place to which 
Japanese subjects go in great numbers 
to offer patriotic prayers.” THE Lu- 
THERAN learns further concerning the 
medal that it “is hung on a ribbon of 
Alice blue with narrow red stripes and 
is really a very distinguished-looking 
piece of work. It is to be worn here- 
after by the recipients on all occasions 
at which the emperor appears.” 

The letter supplies information con- 
cerning the interest of the people in 
this celebration of the 2,600th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the empire. The 
streets are thronged with people, and 
all forms of transportation are crowded. 
Handling the numbers of people for 
whom the celebration has a deep inter- 
est is complicated by the war measures 
which the conflict of Japan with China 
makes necessary in Tokyo, the capital 
city. However, those who join in the 
festivities adjust themselves to the con- 
ditions. Where it is not possible to ride 
they resort to walking. 

The more important of the exercises 
of the 2,600th anniversary took place 
on a plaza in front of the palace of the 
emperor, where arrangements had been 
made to accommodate 50,000 represen- 
tatives. Among those called upon to 
read messages of greetings was the 
American ambassador, Mr. Grew. 


DR. EDWARD T. HORN 
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CORNHUSKER NEWS 


Nebraskans Conquer Weather for Suc- 
cessful Conference 


By Alfred O. Frank, D.D. 


NEBRASKA voters replaced a Demo- 
cratic governor and senator with Re- 
publicans. Those in the “know” report 
that the many split tickets indicate 
Nebraskans vote for the man, not the 
party. 

Sport enthusiasts over the nation 
seem to have eyes turned on the 
Nebraska University Cornhusker foot- 
ball team. A record has been made by 
the team which is one of the best in 
the nation. 

Armistice Day brought a snow storm 
which killed thousands of turkeys in 
Nebraska and also caused the president 
of synod to use the snow shovel to 
reach one of his conference appoint- 
ments. Added to this the storm and 
zero temperatures gave all of our fuel 
budgets a crimp. 


Secretary Getz Tours Nebraska 


The Western Conference and District 
Missionary Conventions met in the 
Dalton-Gurley Parish, the Rev. John S. 
Rhine pastor, November 11 and 12. The 
Communion sermon was preached by 
W. T. Kahse, D.D. A special feature 
was the illustrated lecture of Secretary 
Arthur H. Getz of the Parish and 
Church School Board. Pastors who 
shared in the convention program were 
President John C. Hershey, D.D., G. 
Keller Rubrecht, D.D., John S. Rhine, 
F. C. Wiegman, D.D., W. C. Heiden- 
reich, R. V. Davis, H. M. Hendriksen. 
Mr. Marius Christensen was toast- 
master at the banquet, and C. O. Gul- 
leen, D.D., was state chairman for “Lu- 
theran World Action.” Ladies who took 
part in the missionary convention were: 
Mrs. H. M. Hendriksen, Mrs. G. K. 
Rubrecht, Mrs. R. V. Davis, Mrs. E. 
Traulsen and Mrs. V. Nolte. 


The South Platte Conference meeting 
in Davenport, Nebr., the Rev. Henry 
Dumlar pastor, November 13 and 14, 
felt the effects of snow-blocked high- 
ways. However, those who managed 
to get through enjoyed and profited 
from the reports by the Rev. W. H. 
Sass on the Regional Conference in 
Chicago, Secretary A. H. Getz, and a 
general discussion. 


The North Platte Conference met in 
Luther Memorial Church, Omaha, the 
Rev. George E. Moeller pastor, Novem- 
ber 19. This attractive colonial chapel 
served in an excellent way for the con- 
ference program. The Communion ser- 
mon, a_ thought-provoking message 
based on II Corinthians 5: 7, 14, 17, by 
Pastor Sherman Frederick, prepared 
the group for the Sacrament. High- 
lights and actions of the national Broth- 


erhood and church conventions were 
brought by President Hershey, Mr. 
V. B. Elsefer, and Mr. A. J. Manser. 
The afternoon was devoted to business 
and a discussion of Parish and Church 
School work by Secretary A. H. Getz. 


Reports of Congregations 


West Point, the Rev. W. A. Klink 
pastor, reports an enthusiastic Father 
and Son banquet with 175 present and 
Dr. Victor Levine of the University of 
Omaha as the speaker. 


Kountze Memorial, Omaha, has the 
floor plans for the new addition to the 
Sunday school unit ready to present to 
the congregation. $85,000 has been 
pledged and another $25,000 is being 
sought before building operations be- 
gin in the spring. Dr. Walter Traub 
and the Rev. C. J. Naugle are the pas- 
tors of this large and influential con- 
gregation. 


Scottsbluff and Gering, the growing 
communities in the beet sugar and ir- 
rigation paradise of Nebraska, will 
shortly be surveyed by the Board of 
American Missions to determine the 
feasibility of starting missions. 


Benson, Omaha. First Church, the 
Rev. C. H. Berhenke pastor, reports 
over 200 in attendance at Sunday 
school; Sunday evening services for 
young folks; dedication of new organ 
in the near future, and interior decorat- 
ing almost completed. 


Salem Church, Fremont, A. O. Frank 
pastor, is rejoicing over a most suc- 
cessful visitation program which se- 
cured almost double the amount of pre- 
vious years’ pledges, and a renewed 
spiritual impetus as a result of the fine 
spirit shown by the visitors. 


Pastoral Changes 


The Rev. M. B. Simon of ‘York has 
accepted a call to the Spencer Parish 
and will take up his work January 1, 
1941. 


The Rev. G. A. Saathoff, pastor of 
Salem, Dakota City, has accepted a call 
to the Arenzville-Bluff Springs Parish 
of the Wartburg Synod, effective Jan- 
uary 1. 


C. B. Harmon, D.D., Grand Island, 
has resigned, the resignation to become 
effective as soon as another pastor has 
been called. Dr. Harmon is retiring 
and will make his home in Grand 
Island. Students and professors of 
Western Seminary, Fremont, have been 
supplying the pulpit for Dr. Harmon 
during his illness in recent months. We 
are happy to report he is on the mend. 

The corn is not all husked in the 
fields of Nebraska nor in the churches. 
One congregation is reducing its debt 
by the donations of corn from “God’s 
Acre.” 
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MISSIONERS FOCUS 
ATTENTION 


West Penn Conventions Report Activities of 
Women and Men 


By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk, Hanover, Pa. 


NovEMBER 3, St. Stephen’s Church of 
the New Kingston Parish held a serv- 
ice of dedication for a memorial tablet 
which was dedicated by the pastor, the 
Rev. Edward G. Brame. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. D. B. 
Treibley, a former pastor of the parish. 
The names of two members of the con- 
gregation whose gifts to the church 
made the tablet possible were inscribed 
on it. 


Large Attendance at Missionary 
Convention 
The Women’s Missionary Convention 
was held in St. Paul’s Church, Hanover, 
the writer pastor, with large attend- 
ance. Pastors who assisted at the first 
convention communion of the West 


Penn Conference missionary meeting 
were the Rev. Ralph R. Gresh of York, 


president of the Conference; Harry H. 


Beidleman, D.D., John S. Tome, D.D., 
the Rev. A. M. Hollinger, and the pas- 
tor loci. Miss Emily J. Werner, Ph.D., 
of Biblical Seminary, New York, was 
the devotional speaker; Mrs. Paul L. 
Foulk brought the greetings of the 
local congregation, and the pastor pre- 
sented greetings from the Conference. 
Mrs. C. K. Lippard of Japan spoke on 
Mission Work in Japan, and Miss Anne 
Seesholtz, Ph.D., teacher in the Balti- 
more Motherhouse, was the guest 
speaker at the evening session. She 
spoke convincingly on “Reconciliation.” 
The Rev. Robert C. Schiebel assisted 
in conducting the evening worship. 
Miss Nona Diehl addressed the con- 
vention on the coming Hundredth An- 
niversary of Mission Work in India 
which will be celebrated in 1942. Mrs. 
Paul O. Matchetzki spoke on missions 
in South America. Mrs. R. M. Dunkel- 
berger spoke on missions in India. More 
than 300 people attended the banquet, 
which was served by the ladies of the 
host church. The 1941 convention will 
convene in the First Lutheran Church, 
Carlisle, the Rev. Harry L. Saul pastor. 


Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen of Gettysburg 
Seminary was the Reformation speaker 
in a union service held in St. Mat- 
thew’s, Hanover, the Rev. Harry H. 
Beidleman pastor, Sunday evening, 
October 27. He gave a fine historical 
message, ending with a beautiful word 
picture of the doors which the Refor- 


‘mation had opened for the world. 


The cornerstone for the Church of 
the Advent, York, the Rev. Ralph W. 
Lind pastor, was laid November 17. 
This is one of our growing missions 
and has the hearty support of many of 
our congregations and the special bless- 
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ing of the Board of American Missions. 
The congregation was organized in 
1926. It now has 155 members, and the 
Sunday school membership is 224. 


St. Paul’s, Hanover, the Rev. Paul 
Levi Foulk pastor, observed their 
fiftieth anniversary November 10-17 by 
issuing a 68-page history of the church, 
and raising more than $2,500 toward 
debt reduction. Guest speakers were 
three sons of the congregation: the Rev. 
W. Harold Redcay, Reisterstown, Md.; 
the Rev. Donald Stonesifer, Hagers- 
town, Md.; and David S. Martin, D.D., 
York; also the president of the Con- 
ference, the Rev. Ralph R. Gresh of 
York; and the only living former pas- 
tor, William I. Redcay, D.D., retired, 
of Hanover. 


During the summer Trinity Church, 
York, the Rev. Harold J. Crouse pas- 
tor, rewired the church plant, and in- 
stalled new lighting fixtures, remodeled 
the basement of the church and kitchen, 
provided 120 new chairs, for the base- 
ment and the Men’s Bible Class; pro- 
vided a separate room and furnishings 
for the Cradle Roll department; rear- 
ranged the rear entrance to the base- 
ment of the church, repainted the ex- 
terior of the church property and re- 
paired the concrete sidewalks and 
curbs. The total cost was $4,000, of 
which $3,000 was paid in cash and 
pledges. Rededication services were 
held November 3 with the Rev. R. R. 
Gresh, president of the West Penn Con- 
ference, and J. Edward Harms, D.D., 
pastor of St. John’s, Hagerstown, Md., 
as the guest speakers. 


A Great Convention 


The Rev. R. R. Gresh of York, and 
the Rev. Henry Sternat of Biglerville 
were re-elected president and secre- 
tary respectively of the West Penn 
Conference, and the Rev. George D. 
Laird of Felton was elected treasurer 
to succeed E. C. Ruby, D.D., York, who 
retires after serving fifteen years as 
treasurer of the West Penn Synod and 
Conference, at the third annual meet- 
ing held in St. John’s Church, Boiling 
Springs, L. A. Bush, D.D., pastor, 
November 18 and 19: It was a great 
convention with plenty of time given 
to the great causes of the Church. Pas- 
tor Gresh preached a fine and timely 
convention sermon on “The Divine at 
Work.” Communion was administered 
by the officers assisted by the pastor 
loci. Dr. H. C. Alleman of Gettysburg 
brought a report from the Omaha Con- 
vention, and Mr. W. R. S. Hershey of 
York reported the convention as seen 
by a layman. 

George G. Dilworth, D.D., district 
secretary of the American Bible So- 
ciety, spoke on “No Bible Blackout.” 
Conference ‘voted to give fifty dollars 


Dr. Henry H. Bagger 


Becomes Pastor of Lancaster Church 


Dr. Henry H. Baccer was installed December 22 as pastor of Trinity 
Church, Lancaster, Pa. A noted leader thus takes charge in one of the 
most venerable and distinguished congregations of the United Lutheran 


Church. 


Dr. Bagger was president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod until the expiration 
of his term in August. He is a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the United 
Lutheran Church, a member of the 
special commission on relations of 
American Lutheran Church Bodies, and 
has served on many other boards and 
committees of the Church. 

Trinity Church, organized in 1730, 
was one of the ten congregations unit- 
ing in 1748 to form the first Lutheran 
synod in America, the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. Its membership, num- 
bering 1160, has a notable record in 
support of benevolent purposes of the 
Church. Its church building is one of 
the best examples of colonial archi- 
tecture. 

The installation was conducted by 
Dr. Harold C. Fry, president of the 
Lancaster Conference, and the sermon 
was preached by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. The liturgist was the Rev. 
Samuel A. Kidd, assistant pastor of 
Trinity Church. 

Dr. Bagger was born in Brooklyn in 
1893, of Danish-born parents. He was 
graduated from Muhlenberg College in 
1915, and the Philadelphia Seminary in 
1919. He was ordained by the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, and began his 


DR. HENRY H. 
BAGGER 


ministry in St. Paul’s Church, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. From 1921 to 1930 he 
was pastor of the First Church, Butler, 
Pa. He served as president of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod for ten years. 

“Forty Thousand Strong,” the popu- 
lar study book for church councilmen 
which was issued in 1939, came from 
the pen of Dr. Bagger, along with other 
contributions to the literature of the 
Church. 

Mrs. Bagger is the daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. W. J. Finck, of New Market, 
Va., and a sister of the Rev. Theodore 
K. Finck, Parish and Church School 
Board editor. The Baggers have three 
children; a son, Ralph, aged 17; and 
daughters Carol and Barbara, aged 
13 and 8. 


to the American Bible Society, and $200 
towards orphaned Lutheran missions. 


President Smith Addresses 
Laymen 


Brotherhood Night, began with a 
banquet at which 200 laymen were 
present, featuring group singing led by 
the Rev. Ralph C. Robinson, Spring 
Grove, and a brief meeting of the Con- 
ference Brotherhood by President John 
L. Shiding of York. Officers for the en- 
suing year were re-elected: President, 
John L. Shiding; vice-president, Edgar 
B. Heckman, Carlisle; secretary, George 
S. Hafer, Chambersburg; treasurer, 
C. C. Gulp, Gettysburg. A committee 
to submit a constitution to report at the 
next convention was appointed. The 
evening speaker was G. Morris Smith, 
D.D., president of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, who brought a timely and in- 
spiring message on “Education for a 
Better World.” Dr. Smith stressed re- 
pentance and faith as essentials. 

Tuesday R. M. Dunkelberger, D.D., 


spoke on “The Present Outlook for 
Christian Missions,” and H. H. Beidle- 
man, D.D., of Hanover, spoke on “Func- 
tions of the Pastoral Ministry”; M. R. 
Hamsher, D.D., presented a period on 
“Central Pennsylvania Synod News 
Items”; C. P. Swank, D.D., superin- 
tendent of missions, spoke on “What Is 
the Work of Synodical Missions in the 
Rural Church?” The closing message 
was brought by C. C. Rasmussen, D.D., 
of Gettysburg Seminary, on “Why I 
Believe in the Church.” 


Devotions for the convention were - 


presented by the Rev. J. R. Strevig, 
Abbottstown, the Rev. R. C. Benner, 
Newville, and the Rev. D. S. Kam- 
merer, Littlestown. It was one of the 
best conference conventions I have ever 
attended. Dr. Bush and his people 
proved excellent hosts. An invitation 
for the 1941 convention was extended 
by St. Paul’s Church, Spring Grove, 
the Rev. Ralph C. Robinson pastor. 
Decision on this invitation will be made 
by the executive committee. 
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GOPHER NOTES 
Twin Cities Celebrate Advances 


By the Rev. A. H. G. Gjevre 


St. Marx’s, North St. Paul, one of the 
pioneer congregations of the Synod of 
the Northwest, celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary in October. Three years 
ago this congregation had a larger ob- 
servance, when it rejoiced over fifty 
years of services. Since, however, the 
actual organization of the congregation 
took place three years after its building 
was completed October 20 was en- 
joyed as a day of jubilee by this active 
congregation. The sermon for this fes- 
tival occasion was preached by R. H. 
Gerberding, D.D. This occasion was 
also used to recognize the tenth anni- 
versary of the incumbency and ordina- 
tion of the present pastor, the Rev. 
Christian T. Breest. To show the con- 
gregation’s appreciation of his services, 
Mr. Milton Lawson, its vice-president, 
presented Pastor Breest with a private 


communion set in the name of the or- 
ganizations of the church. Likewise the 
pastor’s wife, who had been the or- 
ganist of the church for several years 
prior to the ministry of her husband, 
was given a token of love and appre- 
ciation. 

St. Mark’s has grown from 398 bap- 
tized members to 505 in the ten years 
of Pastor Breest’s ministry and the 
number of those taking communion in 
the year increased from 180 to 273. The 
property has been improved, and a 
new pipe organ has been installed and 
’ was dedicated November 24. This con- 
gregation now gives annually almost 
$700 to the benevolent objects of the 
church. 


Richfield Church, served by the Rev. 
Nels K. Feddersen, recently dedicated 
a beautiful green velvet dossal, which 
enhances the dignity as well as the 
beauty of the chancel. A child recently 
remarked to the pastor, “It seems to 
draw our eyes up.” At present this 


congregation is in the midst of a cam--— 


paign to reduce the building debt by 
$1,000. If this is realized, the indebted- 
ness will have been reduced by $1,500 
this past year. 


A City of Churches and Institutions 


On Reformation Sunday, the Federa- 
tion of Lutheran Brotherhoods of 
Hennepin County held a service at 
Central Lutheran Church in Minne- 
apolis. Central Church is probably the 
largest Lutheran church building in 
North America, having a seating ca- 
pacity of 2,700 people. The invocation 
at this service was given by the Rev. 
Prof. Paul Huffman of Northwestern 
Lutheran Seminary. The main address 
was given by the Rev. Dr. T. F. Gul- 
lixon, president of Luther Seminary, St. 
Paul, of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church. The Benediction was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. N. K. Feddersen. 

November 13, and continuing for 
three days, the American Lutheran 
Conference met at Central Church. 
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Minneapolis is the seat of two Lu- 
theran theological seminaries: North- 
western, owned and controlled by the 
Synod of the Northwest and now 
housed in a $300,000 home; and Augs- 
burg, owned and controlled by the Lu- 
theran Free Church. Minneapolis is 
also the home of Augsburg College of 
the Lutheran Free Church. Augsburg 
was recently the recipient of a large 
gift, the Clinic Building of Dr. Ivar 
Sivertsen. This building, valued at 
about $100,000 and near the campus of 
Augsburg College and Seminary, was 
given by Dr. Sivertsen to the college 
for the small sum of $12,000, which was 
held against it. This splendid building 
erected some fifteen years ago lent it- 
self admirably to become a dormitory 
and with few minor changes it has been 
recently dedicated as Sivertsen Hall 
and is now used as a Ladies’ Dormitory 
of Augsburg College. 


St. Paul, the other “twin,” likewise 
harbors Lutheran institutions in its 


Christmas in India 


and Japan 


A Group in Our Mission in India 


One of Our Japanese Kindergartens 


Holds Its Christmas Service; 


Mrs. Lippard in Charge 
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BE SURE TO 
HEAR IT! 


At. Olaf Lutheran Choir 


F. MELIUS CHRISTIANSEN, Mus. D., Director 


e CONCERT TOUR, January and February, 1941 
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TELL YOUR 
FRIENDS | 


Date City Time Place Where to apply for tickets or information 
January 17th....Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 8:15 P.M..... Auditorium Arthur Goetz, 206 E. Wisconsin Ave., or St. Olaf Choir 
Committee, 1523 S. 31st St. 
January 19th....Saginaw, Michigan....3:00 P.M..... Auditorium St. Olaf Choir Committee, 828 Hoyt Ave. 
January 20th....Grand Rapids, Mich. ..8:15 P.M.....Civic Auditorium Hagers Music Store, 7 N. Division St. 
January 2lst....Detroit, Michigan ....8:15 P.M.....Cass High School, Grinnell Brothers, 1515 Woodward Ave., or St. Olaf 
2nd Blvd. at Vernor Choir Committee, 176 W. Savannah Ave. 
January 22nd ..Cleveland, Ohio ........ 8:15 P.M.....Music Hall, Public Audi- Taylor’s Ticket Office, 680 Euclid Ave. 
torium, E. 6th St. and 
St. Claire Ave. 
January 26th....Buffalo, New York ....8.30 P.M...... Buffalo Consistory, Denton Cottier & Daniels beginning Jan. 22nd 
1180 Delaware Avenue, 
Near Ferry St. 
January 28th....Boston, Mass. ............ 8:15 P.M.....Symphony Hall «00.0.0... Symphony Hall Box Office or St. Olaf Choir Committee, 
3 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 
January 29th....Philadelphia, Penna...8:15 P.M.....Academy of Music ............ Haly’s 1613 Chestnut St. or Lutheran Home Office, 6950 
Germantown Ave. 
January 30th.... Washington, D. C......8:15 P.M.....Constitution Hall .............. St. Olaf Choir Committee, 827 Oglethorpe St., N. W. 
| January 8lst....New York, N. Y.......... SulbrbaNieenGarmesie: Hall” ........c..000. John C. Stubbs, 71 West 28rd St. Tel. GR 5-2073 
February 8rd.... Williamsport, Penna..8:15 P.M.....Pine St. M. E. Church...... Kaseman Music Store, 13 E, 83rd St. 
Landon-Gleckner Music Store, 427 Market St. 
February 4th....Johnstown, Penna.......8:15 P.M.....Cochran Junior High ........ Frank P. Reiter, 217 Porch Bldg. 
February 5th.... Pittsburgh, Penna. ....8:15 P.M.....Syria Mosque ..........0.000 Mellors’ Music Store, 604 Wood St, or St. Olaf Choir 
Committee, 533 Wabash Bldg. Tel. Grant 6763 
February 6th....Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 8:15 P.M.....Emery Auditorium ............ Mr. John Thuman, 142 W. 4th St. 
February 7th....Chicago, Ill. ............. 8:15 P.M.....Orchestra Hall 000.000.0000... Chicago Bible Society, 85 E. Wacker Drive 


Luther Seminary of the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church and Concordia Junior 
College of the Missouri Synod. The 
Twin Cities and immediate suburbs 
have more than 150 Lutheran churches. 
Minnesota is the center of North Amer- 
ican Lutheranism. About the only Lu- 
theran synod not represented within the 
corporate limits is the Icelandic Synod, 
now a member of our U. L. C. A., but 
whose only educational institution, Jon 
Barneson Academy, was located in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


St. John’s, Lakeville, started a new 
custom Advent Sunday. Fourteen boys 
and girls were confirmed. These chil- 
dren had been under instruction for 
two and one-half seasons and were 
well grounded in Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism, Bible history, and likewise 
church symbolism and the Common 
Service. A number of our churches 
have tried the custom of fall confirma- 
tion. We believe it will help to offset 
the drop in church attendance usually 
experienced after Palm Sunday and 
Easter. Advent Sunday and its mes- 
sage of Jesus coming into Jerusalem— 
the same message as that of Palm Sun- 
day—seems like a fitting time for con- 
firmation to the writer. It is the be- 
ginning of a new Church Year. May 
it likewise be the beginning of a fuller 
Christian life for our confixmands. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST 


Christ Church, Germantown, New York, 
Observes 230th Anniversary With 
Renovations 


BECAUSE a church is in existence 230 
years is no reason why it should be 
more concerned with the past than with 
the present and the future is the con- 
viction of the Rev. Walter J. Bielitz, 
pastor of Christ Church, Germantown, 
N. Y. This is the third oldest congre- 
gation in the United Synod of New 
York. Founded in 1710 by the Rev. 
Joshua Kocherthal, the church has 
been served by nineteen pastors, some 
of them leaders in Lutheranism in the 
early days of the Church in America: 
Justus Falckner, William Christopher 
Berkenmeyer, and John Christopher 
Hartwick. 

The congregation has built and wor- 
shiped in four buildings. The present 
structure was built in 1867 and has 
been renovated by every generation 
and improvements added. Improve- 
ments made during the present year 
include painting of the exterior of the 
church and parsonage, complete re- 
wiring of the church to accommodate 
modern lighting fixtures. The new 
lights were presented as gifts and 
memorials and were dedicated, together 
with a brass missal stand and modern 
coat rack, at a service November 17 at 


which the Rev. Paul Andrew Kirsch 
was the guest preacher. A new water 
supply for the church and parsonage 
was installed by having two new wells 
drilled to replace the single well for- 
merly used. The total cost of these 
improvements is $1,500, and the re- 
decoration of the interior during the 
coming year will probably involve a 
like expenditure. 

Christ Church is located in a com- 
munity where three neighboring 
churches have closed their doors dur- 
ing recent years and their congrega- 
tions have merged with neighboring 
churches. This trend is likely to con- 
tinue during the next generation, and 
it is the belief of the pastor and the 
more far-sighted members that the 
church must justify her existence by 
meeting the needs of the community 
by an effective program of preaching, 
teaching and service. Such a program 
cannot be carried out by adhering to 
antiquated equipment and methods. In- 
creased attendance, larger communions, 
payment of old debts, increased benev- 
olence offerings, a better organized and 
better attended church school, a prom- 
ising group of young people growing up 
within the church are the signs of this 
living church in a day when the rural 
church has ceased to be the center of 
community life, and Christ Church has 
faced these challenges and won. 
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175TH ANNIVERSARY AT 
CARLISLE, PA. 


SPECIAL services commemorating the 
175th anniversary of the founding of 
First Church, Carlisle, Pa., were held 
during the week of October 27 to No- 
vember 3. The celebration opened with 
a Homecoming Service, at which time 
Prof. George R. Seltzer, D.D., of the 
Philadelphia Seminary preached the 
sermon. Sunday evening, Dr. Paul E. 
Scherer of New York City addressed 
the vast audience. Other speakers dur- 
ing this festival week were: Dr. F. 
Emerson Remaly, president of the 
Carlisle Ministerium; Dr. Fred Pierce 
Corson, president of Dickinson Col- 
lege; Mr. Newton C. Wert of First 
Church; Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod; Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz, president of Get- 
tysburg Seminary; Dr. H. W. A. Han- 
son, president of Gettysburg College; 
the two former pastors now living—Dr. 
A. R. Steck and Dr. George R. Diffen- 
derfer; and the pastor, the Rev. Harry 
L. Saul. At one of the evening gather- 
ings historical papers were read by 
members of the congregation and its 
auxiliaries. 

In the very early days Lutheran 
missionary pastors traveled through 
these woods and hills in western Penn- 
sylvania, ministering to the German 
Lutherans who lived on these fine farms 
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and a few who gathered in small com- 
munities and towns along the highways. 
As time passed, sufficient numbers 
were found within the town of Car- 
lisle, and a Lutheran congregation was 
organized in 1765. Ten years later the 
first pastor was called to take charge 
of the Lutheran Church, the Rev. Jacob 
Goering. He was one of the first Amer- 
ican Lutheran preachers instructed in 
theology on this side of the Atlantic. 

About this time the Lutheran and 
Reformed people of the town erected 
a log church on South Hanover Street. 
This building served the congregation 
until 1805, when the two groups sep- 
arated and each erected its own house 
of worship. The Lutherans erected a 
second log church in which they wor- 
shiped until it was burned in 1851. This 
building was supplanted by a brick 
edifice dedicated in 1852, which served 
with some alterations until the present 
church was built in 1900. 


Twenty-one pastors have served this’ 


historic church, many of whom have 
been connected with the seminaries at 
Gettysburg and Philadelphia, and_a 
still greater number who have become 
prominent in the church at large. The 
names of the pastors are: John George 
Butler, Frederick D. Schaeffer, Adam 
Henry Meyer, John Herbst, Frederick 
DeSanno, John P. Hecht, Benjamin 
Keller; Charles F. Heyer who left Car- 
lisle to enter upon his missionary work 
in India; Charles F. Schaeffer, John 
Ulrich, J. N. Hoffman, Jacob Fry, Sam- 
uel P. Sprecher, Joel Swartz, Charles 
S. Albert, William S. Freas, Henry Barr 
Wile, George M. Diffenderfer, Augustus 
R. Steck, and Harry L. Saul. 


FOUR GENERATIONS OF 
PASTORS 


ContTINUING an unbroken succession 
of Lutheran pastors in his family into 
the fourth generation, the Rev. Paul J. 
Mumford was ordained to the gospel 
ministry Sunday afternoon, November 
24. His home church, First Church in 
Ellicott City, Md., was filled with wor- 
shipers at the special service. The 
newly-ordained pastor has been called 
to establish the parish of Immanuel 
Church in the suburbs of Erie, Pa. 

Three of the officers of the Synod of 
Maryland officiated at the ordination: 
President Amos J. Traver of Frederick 
performed the Act for Ordination. Sec- 
retary J. Frank Fife of Baltimore was 
liturgist of the entire service and pre- 
sented the candidate for ordination; and 
Statistical Secretary William G. Min- 
nick offered the prayers. 

Though he is convalescing from an 
operation, Mr. Mumford’s father, the 
Rev. Carl Mumford, pastor loci, was 
able to take part in the ceremony of 
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the laying-on of hands. Other relatives. 
had part in the service: the preacher 
was the Rev. Dr. John C. Bowers of 
Catonsville, a great-uncle; prayer was. 
offered by another great-uncle, the 
Rev. Dr. George S. Bowers of Mt. 
Winans; and the scripture lessons were 
read by the Rev. Karl Luther Mum- 
ford of the Woodbine Parish, an elder 
brother. The other brother, the Rev. 
J. David Mumford of Bucyrus, Ohio, 
could not be present. 

The succession thus continued began 
more than a century ago, with the Rev. 
Henry Grove Bowers, great-grand- 
father of the ordinand; continued with 
his sons, the Doctors George, and John, 
Bowers; then the maternal grandfather, 
the Rev. Martin Luther Beard; and the 
father, the Rev. Carl Mumford. In his 
sermon Dr. John Bowers referred to 
his own great-uncle, the Rev. Christian 
Starzman, who also was a Lutheran 
pastor, but the succession had been 
broken there. 


“WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Western Conference of the Synod of 
Ohio held their twentieth annual con- 
vention in First Lutheran Church, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, the Rev. Richard 
Albert pastor, and Charles E. Rice, 
D.D., pastor emeritus. 

Mrs. J. V. Ashba of Lima, president, 
presided at all meetings. The conven- 
tion theme, “Show Me Thy Ways, O 


Lord,’ was followed in all devotional 
periods, conducted by Mrs. E. W. 
Millikan. 


Western Conference showed a gain 
in most departments. Four new so- 
cieties were formed, and there was a 
net gain in membership of 156. Value 
of box work received in money, cloth- 
ing, etc., for Rocky Boy, needy pastors, 
and inner mission work, was $392.97. 

Mrs. J. B. Gilbert, president of the 
synodical society, gave a report of her 
work during the past year, especially 
with regard to the Furlough Home at 
Springfield, and the Lakeside Summer 
School. 

Miss Frieda Hoh, R.N., Puerto Rico, 
brought a most interesting message re- 
garding her work. Mrs. G. W. Busch 
reported on the Young Women’s Con- 
gress at Des Moines during the ban- 
quet given in honor of the young 
women. The Rev. Paul P. Anspach on 
furlough from Tsingtao, China, in his 
inspiring address proved to us that 
Christianity in China has been fruitful 
and useful, and rather than withdraw 
our support now we should strengthen 
our cohorts when the outlook is darkest. 

In celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the First Lutheran 
Church, Bellefontaine, a gift of $100 
was given to the India Centennial Fund 
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by the Missionary Societies of that 
church. 

Recognition was given to twenty- 
four societies that had attained the 
Honor Roll, and eighteen societies that 
had attained the Superior Merit Roll. 
There were 282 women in attendance. 
Convention offerings were given to 
China, Puerto Rico, and the India Cen- 
tennial Fund. 

The following officers were elected 
and installed by Mrs. Carl Watson: 
President, Mrs. J. V. Ashba, Lima; 
vice-president, Mrs. Fred Kwis, Find- 
lay; secretary, Mrs. Harold Speck, 
Tiffin; statistical secretary, Mrs. Charles 
Kratzer, Leipsic; treasurer, Mrs. Harry 
Guy, Bellefontaine. 

Mrs. C. I. Smiru. 


“Jesus, Saviour, Take My Hand,” was 
the theme around which the program 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Central Conference of the United 
Synod of New York centered. This 
twelfth annual meeting was held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Utica, N. Y., the Rev. 
Paul Arnold pastor. 

Sister Edna Monk of Utica conducted 
the devotions. The president, Mrs. John 
Dudde, presided at the business meet- 
ing and in her report gave an en- 
couraging outlook in the synod and 
some highlights of the Des Moines con- 
vention. She welcomed many speakers, 
visitors, and pastors, especially the 
president of the synodical society, Miss 
Emily Knemeyer; our missionary from 
India, Miss Mabel Meyer; and the first 
president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the United Lutheran Church, 
Mrs. J. G. Traver. Dr. Arnold F. Keller 
of ‘Utica, president of the Central Con- 
ference, gave an inspiring message on 
Lutheran World Action and the part 
the women and the church must play 
in this great work. 

As speaker at the afternoon session, 
Miss Knemeyer brought gleanings from 
the Des Moines convention. 

The sessions were well attended, with 
eighty-one officers and delegates, and 
many visitors present. Of special in- 
terest was the reception of two new 
societies—Atonement, Syracuse, and 
Prince of Peace, Binghamton. 

A banquet took the form of an India 
Centennial dinner, with Miss Mabel 
Meyer of India as guest speaker and 
Mrs. Paul Arnold as toastmistress. Miss 
Meyer pictured fifty years ago and now 
in this mission field. ‘Because of the 
great need of refrigeration in the hos- 
pital work in that country, a generous 
evening offering was given Miss Meyer 
towards the purchase of an Electrolux. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. 
John Dudde, Liverpool; vice-president, 
Mrs. Speros Chacona, Syracuse; re- 
cording sécretary, Mrs. C.+J. Wilcox, 


Corning; statistical secretary, Mrs. Karl 
Schmidt, Utica; treasurer, Mrs. Charles 
Hensel, Syracuse. 

Mrs. Frank A. CIpPERLEY. 


G. B. MOREHEAD DIES 
Prominent Layman of the Virginia Synod 
and Active in Church Work 


Mr. G. Brown Moreueap died sud- 
denly at his home near Wytheville, Va., 
November 13. He was born in 1869, 
and was educated in the local schools 
and Roanoke College. Mr. Morehead 
was active in church and educational 
work, and served for forty years as a 
member of the Wythe County School 
Board. At the time of his death he was 
a trustee and a member of the council of 
his local church, and also a member of 
the executive committee of the Board 
of Trustees for the Lutheran Orphan 
Home, Salem, Va. His service was 
freely given to the work of the church 
at large; having served as a member of 
the Inner Mission Board of the United 
Lutheran Church, a member of the 
Konnarock Training School Board, and 
a trustee and a member of the council of 
College, and old Elizabeth College. 

The funeral service was conducted 
by his pastor, the Rev. James K. Cad- 
wallader, in Holy Trinity Church, No- 
vember 15; and interment was made in 
old St. John’s Cemetery. 

Mr. Morehead is survived by his wife 
and the following children: Frank 
Morehead of Newark, N. J.; Joseph 
Morehead of Columbus, Ga.; Mrs. Gar- 
land Stephens, Mrs. Towson Moore, and 
Miss Mary Morehead of Wytheville; 
also by a sister and two brothers: Mrs. 
C. R. Fisher, Wytheville; E. Y. More- 
head, Catawba, Va.; and Dr. James C. 
Morehead, Tallahassee, Fla. He was a 
brother of the late Dr. J. A. Morehead, 
and the late Prof. Wythe Morehead of 
Roanoke College. Ws (Se 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. George W. Sandt 


Martha Josephine Sandt was called to eternal 
rest from her home in Allentown, Pa., Novem- 
ber 21, 1940, after several months’ illness. 

Mrs. Sandt was the wife of the late Dr. 
George W. Sandt, editor-in-chief of THe Lvu- 
THERAN for a number of years and acting pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
Adjacent States during the unexpired term of 
Dr. H. A. Weller. Before entering the general 
work of the Church, Dr. and Mrs. Sandt were 
suecessfully engaged in pastorates at Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Catasauqua; the Weisport Parish; 
St. John’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs. Sandt was born June 23, 1859, a daugh- 
ter of Henry Kuntz, Esq., and Violette (nee 
Kern) Kuntz of Slatington, Pa. Her advanced 
education she received in what is now the 
Millersville State Teachers’ College. 

During her residence in Philadelphia and 
Allentown she was active in both church and 
charitable organizations, including the Philadel- 
phia Tuberculosis Society, the Needlework Guild 
of America, and Muhlenberg College Auxiliary. 

Surviving are two sisters: Mrs. F. O. Ritter of 
Allentown, and Mrs. S. B. Costenbader of 
Slatington; also a nephew, the Rev. Charles B. 
Bowman, professor at Muhlenberg College. 

The departed was active in Christ Church, 
Allentown, the Rev. Walter R. Krouse pastor, 
who officiated at the burial services. Interment 
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was made in the family plot in the Easton 
Cemetery. 

A. S. Deibert, Chairman, 
Committee on Memoirs, Ministerium of Penna. 


Mrs. C. A. Sundberg 


Alice Marie Listmann Sundberg, aged fifty- 
six years, wife of the Rev. Dr. C. A. Sundberg, 
pastor of Second Lutheran Church, Springfield, 
Ohio, died at the City Hospital December 7, 
after a week’s illness. Mrs. Sundberg, daughter 
of John and Marie Listmann, was born in 
Beardstown, Ill. She was especially interested 
in music and for four years taught in the 
Beardstown High School. She was a graduate 
of Carthage College with the class of 1907. 

Mrs. Sundberg is survived by her husband; 
a daughter, Rosemary, teacher in the Hayward 
Junior High School; a son, Carol Listmann 
Sundberg, student in the Northwestern Medical 
School in Chicago; her mother; and a sister, 
Miss Phoebe I. Listmann of Beardstown. 

The funeral was in charge of Dr. E. E. Flack, 
dean of Hamma Divinity School, assisted by 
the Rev. Daniel J. Uhlman, pastor of Trinity 
Church. Burial took place in Ferncliff Ceme- 
tery, Springfield. 


Zlow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace; 

Cast, west, north, and south let the long 
quarrel cease; 

Aing the song of great joy that the 
angels began, 

Aing the glory to God and of qood-twill to 
man! 
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